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NEED HELP SOMETIMES 
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T HAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 
Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 
In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you“the best loaf in your market.” 
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Any time—any place—you can rely on Yke little bubble in a level. 
When the bubble is centered in its tube, yousgnow that whatever you’re 


testing is exactly right. *e 

Just as reliable in its own way is Pillsbury’s Dotted Circle trade-mark. 
Any time—any place—on any type of flour—that symbol tells you 
the flour is right. Dy 


‘ 
You can turn to Pillsbury confidently for every type » 


of flour you require... patent, cake, pastry, clear, M ottectes 
whole wheat, rye, and special-purpose flours. Your ete “4 
Pillsbury salesman or jobber will help you pick ee Ee: 
, ee SN 
the brands best suited to your formulas, ee \ 
ee . 


equipment and methods. 


* 

e® = Pillsbury’s 
@® Dotted Circle 
® . +» Symbol of 
Reliability 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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When Your Product Needs 
a Beauty Treatment 






hi“ foc Vellonf 










FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it . . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 


Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints.catch the 
eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 


Fulton’s band-label printed with your brand 
gives added display value and spot lights 
your brand . . . leaves the cloth ready for use 
when the label is easily soaked off. 


BRIGHTEN UP YOUR PACKAGE 
WITH A FULTON MAKE-UP 


Send your product to market made up to stand out in a 
crowd. Make sure that its make-up is just-right, with an attrac- 
tive brand, printed in bright colors by Fulton artcraft methods. 


Your product goes farther if it’s dressed to go places, made 
up to tell your quality story to the consumer. 


Brand designing, maximum trademark display, knowledge 
of consumer appeal, knowledge of materials;, . . these are 
some of the things you get with Fulton's: 79 years of invaluable 
experience in furnishing bag packages to the manufacturers 
of literally hundreds of different products. 


When Your Product Needs a Beauty Treatment 
.»» CALL FOR FULTON! 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA ° ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - KANSAS CITY (Kans.) - MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 
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SAK 


FOR 


FINER LOAF 
QUALITIES 


iB takes something extra in the 
way of loaf quality to keep 
abreast of bread markets in these 
days of sterner competition. That 
extra something must have a firm 
foundation in quality flour. 









Smooth, soft texture is a prime re- 
quirement of bread buyers and 
HAVASAK has the quality that 
will help you toward achieving 
this goal in your bread. 





Milled from choicest southwestern 
hard winter wheats, the finest ever 
for the type of loaf today’s mar- 
ket requires. . . . Backed by care- 
ful, laboratory -controlled milling 
practice and carefully checked 
by rigorous baking tests — that’s | 
HAVASAK. | 


And HAVASAK’S constant uni- 
formity will help keep your loaf 
the way you want it all the time. 
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\ \ Try HAVASAK You'll 


like it for its economy and 
— fine quality results. 
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SECURITY MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Shipping Sacks is the result of 
control of paper quality plus 
careful manufacturing 
methods. Always specify Bemis 


Multiwalls for flour. 


BEMIS 


““America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Quality comes first always in the production of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 
That’s why this celebrated brand has such a long record of excellence 
among flour buyers. KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is proved by the bak- 
‘ing record of this topnotch flour over many years. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














ghe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, BRANS AS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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2 Portrait of a Baker's Gold Mine! 2 


Yu work for the best things in life, and you get 
them faster, easier, when you feature beautiful Danish 
Pastries. The housewife wants em but can’t make 
em. Most stores haven’t got ’em, so she has to come 
to you! And the more she comes to you, the more 
the best things in life come to you! 

Durkee’s Puff Pastry Shortenings (Milk-Churned 
Roll-In-Do or Water-Churned Roll-Rite), roll in 
easily. When you take the finished goods out of the 


oven, they’re rich with that delicious taste that makes 
mouths water and cash registers jingle! 
So team up with Durkee’s Puff Pastry Shortenings! 
Become headquarters for 
the best Danish pastry in 
town .. . and the good 
things in life will come 
to you because of the 


» Dept. ; 
good things you sell. 


» Chicago, 1 | 


Durkee’s Puff Pastry Sh ortening | 
a Product of 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS ¥& Giidden) > 


Nene 


“No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee! 

















ASWAA BAWALS VLAN 
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CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO MILLING & 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Value of Flour Enrichment Cited 
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ODT Order 18 Load 
Minimums Likely 
to Continue — 


WASHINGTON—Continued mini- 
mum carloading requirements of 
60,000 lb. under ODT 18-A were 
forecast this week as Col. J. Munroe 
Johnson assembled officials to con- 
. sider the problems arising as the new 
grain harvest approaches. Railroad 
officials say that not only will the 
minimum loading requirements be re- 
quired, but it is expected that the 
carriers will ask for the imposition of 
a permit system on car movements 
to expedite. wheat harvest in the 
Southwest. 

ODT order 18 was suspended Feb. 
14 until April 16, during which time 
the prewar minimum of 40,000 Ib. 
loads was permitted. 

The backlog of loan wheat on 
farms and at country points in the 
Southwest continues to cause the 
carriers great concern; in fact gen- 
eral storage congestion all the way 
from the farm through the Kansas 
City terminal threatens to create 
unusual complications for the rail- 
roads, it is said. 

Association of American’ Railroad 
officials will meet with Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials in Kansas City 
next week to formulate plans around 
the government intentions regarding 
the movement of loan wheat prior to 
the new harvest. 

According to advance information 
given the carriers, the government 
contemplates first the movement of 
farm and country point stored loan 
wheat. to Gulf terminals for export. 
While this plan will relieve the first 
harvest area, railroad officials believe 
that a simultaneous movement from 


Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas should be started through 
Chicago and across the lakes. Govern- 
ment officials disagree on the grounds 
of additional costs involved in this 
movement. . 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

M. W. THATCHER HEADS CO-OPS 

WASHINGTON — Officers of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives were reelected for the cur- 
rent year at the federation’s annual 
meeting held here March 18-19. They 
are: M. W. Thatcher, general man- 
ager, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul, president; Elwood 
Williams, Ogden, Utah, vice presi- 
dent; Aksel W. Nielsen, Omaha, 
Neb., secretary-treasurer. Roy F. 
Hendrickson is the Washington rep- 
resentative of the federation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised mills and other 
processors and exporters that the av- 
erage price of Class 2 wheat over 
the board’s price of No. 1 wheat for 
the month of March, 1949, is 17%¢ 
bu. 





GREAT HEALTH IMPROVEMENT 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND REPORTED 


Medical Scientists of Canada and U.S. Present Compara- 


tive Results of Nutritional Surveys Made 
in 1944 and 1948 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., and GEORGE W. POTTS 
of the Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—The great advance in 
health that has occurred in New- 
foundland as a result of a nutritional 
program which includes enrichment 
of white flour was hailed here April 
4 at a conference sponsored by the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., at the 
Biltmore Hotel. A group of Canadian 
and U.S. medical scientists reported 
the findings of the 1948 nutrition 
survey in Newfoundland at the meet- 
ing, which was under the direction 
of Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation. 

The information obtained in the 





Delay in Approval of ECA Act 
Unlikely to Affect Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Congressional de- 
lay in approval of extension of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Act is unlikely to affect procure- 
ment of commodities under the ECA 
program, since it is believed that 
ECA food officials have staggered 
their disbursements to cover contin- 
gencies of this kind. 

Amendments to the ECA Act still 
are being considered by the Senate 
and the House has not taken up con- 


sideration of the bill. Final approval 
of the extension hinges on politically 
controversial matters and the flour 
mandate is likely to be obscured and 
lost in the final closing rush to get 
the bill cleared. 

A floor amendment to the House 
bill to include a flour export provi- 
sion is improbable and the matter 
will have to be reconciled in a con- 
ference between committees from 
both chambers after passage. 





PMA to Insist on Private Contract 


Deliveries; March Exports a Record 


WASHINGTON—Anxiety in some 
markets over Production and Mar- 
keting Administration grain buying 
policies appears to be stimulated by 
concern over ‘the fulfillment of con- 
tracts with the government agency by 
the private trade. PMA officials stat- 
ed this week that they do not intend 
to extend these contracts and will 
insist on completion of delivery as 
scheduled. 

This declaration is confirmed by 
reports from the shipping branch of 
that agency, which reports that while 
the government was approximately 
one million tons behind shipping 
schedules Jan. 1, it has gained ground 
and the March exports were the 
largest on record on the basis of 
whole grains exported: Shipping of- 
ficials believe that the government 
will have taken up all the backlog 
of exports by mid-May, which appears 
to indicate that the PMA will con- 
tinue to buy wheat through April to 
complete its anual program. 

U. S. Department of. Agriculture 
whole grain exports in March totaled 
1,446,000 tons. This record-breaking 
whole grain export volume substan- 


tially cut into the program deficit 
and now shipping officials at USDA 
believe that they will bring the ex- 
port program up to the annual rate 
of 500 million bushels of wheat and 
200 million bushels of coarse grains. 

While the government will obtain 
more than sufficient wheat at the 
maturity of the loan program at the 
end of this month, unless there is a 
substantial bulge in prices, it now 
appears that the government intends 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPPORT 
PLANS EXPECTED 

WASHINGTON — The curtain is 
expected to be raised this week on 
the government’s price support poli- 
cies with the appearance of Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
before a joint session of the agricul- 
ture committees of both chambers 
of Congress. 

Immediately after this program is 
disclosed it is expected that the same 
committees will receive government 
recommendations on additional com- 
modity market regulations. 


to continue purchases from the old 
crop. In trade circles this line of ac- 
tion is seen as unnecessary since 
there should be sufficient processor 
demand to keep the market stable. 


However, it is feared that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. wishes to 
pull market prices up to the loan 
level to avoid potential inventory 
losses which might be the object of 
congressional criticism. For example, 
CCC would face a loss on wheat sales 
to Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion nations on loan wheat if the 
market price were under the loan 
level at the time of sale to the for- 
eign nation. Use of ECA funds for 
procurement is banned except at mar- 
ket price at the time of sale. Ob- 
servers who note this condition be- 
lieve that continued CCC wheat buy- 
ing is inspired by a desire to prevent 
that condition from occurring. 

Loan wheat seems to loom large in 
the trade opinion as a possible offset 
to further government procurement. 
No official statements are available 
over the disposition of these stocks. 
One solid trade observation is that 

(Continued on page 80) 





EDITOR’S NOTE—An article re- 
porting in detail the background and 
results of the nutritional surveys in 
Newfoundland appears in this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller begin- 
ning on page 17. 





1948 survey, as compared with one 
made in 1944, clearly showed the 
great advance in health that had oc- 
curred in Newfoundland from the 
enrichment program. That fact was 
emphasized by every one of the emi- 
nent scientists who addressed the 
conference. Dr. King, in opening the 
conference, said that many of the 
original fears over enrichment have 
been dissipated. The baking indus- 
try has continued to use milk solids 
and other products in bread, and the 
enrichment program has brought out 
many additional advantages, he said. 

Dr. Percy E. Moore, director of 
the Indian and Eskimo Health Serv- 
ices, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Ont., reviewed 
the events leading up to the 1944 
survey, adding that the work with 
the Indian population had been very 
helpful. He declared that, the chief 
interest in the survey was to assess 
the value of enrichment. He dis- 
played a number of slides of the orig- 
inal survey. At this point in the pro- 
gram, Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall, as- 
sociate professor of pediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
showed a series of motion picture 
films depicting the surveys. 

Dr. W. R. Ackroyd, director of the 
nutrition division of the Food and 
Agriclulture Organization of the 
United Nations, Washington, speak- 
ing on economic factors, declared 
they are highly important in the pre- 
vention of beriberi. Such conditions 
have improved in Newfoundland, he 
said, although the imports of flour 
are unchanged. The enrichment of 
flour, he continued, may be very use- 
ful under many circumstances, and 
the Newfoundland diet has improved. 
The general conclusion is that there 
is continued need for such improve- 
ment, he said. 


Niacin Deficiency Cited 


Dr. William Henry Sebrell, medical 
director, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md., explained that pel- 
lagra often results from a niacin de- 
ficiency. The 1948 Newfoundland sur- 
vey, since niacin was increased in 
the diet, showed a remarkable im- 
provement in respect to this disease, 
he reported. There had also been a 
widespread riboflavin deficiency in 
Newfoundland which has been rem- 
edied by the enrichment program, 
he said. 

The results of margarine enrich- 
ment in Newfoundland doubled the 

(Continued on page $1) 
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22-MILLION-SACK ESTIMATE 
FOR JANUARY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Bureau of Census Reports Production at Rate of 78% of 
Capacity; Total 7% Lower Than for 
Same Month of 1948 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in January by U.S. mills was 
estimated at 22.4 million sacks by 
the Bureau of the Census. This was 
slightly lower than production during 
the previous month (22.5 million 
sacks) and 7% lower than for Janu- 
ary, 1948. Production during Janu- 
ary, 1949, was at the rate of 78% of 
capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 51.5 million bush- 
els, as compared with 51.5 million 
bushels in December. Offal produc- 
tion of 425,000 tons was about 3,000 
tons less than in December. 


These figures represent the output 
of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the bureau, and the 
rest annually. The 425 mills report- 
ing on a monthly basis account for 
about 96% of the nation’s produc- 
tion of wheat flour. The 1,100 mills 
reporting annually account for about 
98% of U.S. flour production. 

Following is a detailed tabulation 
of flour production in the U.S. dur- 
ing January, 1949: 

JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for January, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 





Department of Commerce (in sacks, 000's 
omitted): 
Jan., Jan., Jan., 
State— 1949 1948 1947 
California ...... 375 363 452 
Colorado... ..... 439 486 481 
GOOPHIE . scicccrs 38 46 69 
SE wokesases 1,144 1,097 1,287 
error 212 365 440 
i eee 3,802 4,591 4,597 
Michigan ....... 362 391 393 
Minnesota ....... 2,538 2,834 3,694 
Missouri ........ 2,233 2,278 2,360 
Montana ........ 269 275 385 
Nebraska ....... 586 683 755 
New York ...... 2,606 2,539 3,039 
North Dakota .. 283 299 446 
GED. Vaso nsccece 811 811 867 
Oklahoma ...... 1,041 1,184 1,297 
ee 551 §21 716 
, ra er 1,524 1,730 1,973 
| SOAS 313 264 312 
Washington 988 959 1,317 
Wisconsin ....... 193 211 206 
Other states .... 2,075 2,247 2,820 
WOU “eccahion 22,383 24,174 27,906 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Bsti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


Rye flour production by mills in 
the U.S. totaled 166,000 sacks for 


January, compared with 174,000 sacks 
during December, 1948. Production 
statistics for January and preceding 
months appear in the following table: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month b sacks tons 
1949— —000’ s omitted— 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
RUBE oc ccccis 410 179 2,313 
SOF vc ccccvees 332 145 2,051 
BOM -sevccsvers 377 167 2133 
BO civeecovcuce 326 143 2,024 
pv *. Weeeevreree 440 201 2,154 
MBP  occcvens 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 .. 4,671 3,072 26,447 
| SER 4,198 1,856 23,528 
2966 no vcce 5,725 2,489 33,925 
| are 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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INTERNATIONAL’S MILL 
AT BUFFALO SHUT DOWN 
BY MASS “VACATIONS” 


BUFFALO—The 14,000-sack plant 
of the International Milling Co. was 
shut down March 28 when approxi- 
mately 145 employees, members of 
Local 36, American Federation of 
Grain Millers, failed to report for 
work. Stanley J. Bauer, business 
agent for the local, notified the com- 
pany that the men had decided to 
take a “vacation,” beginning March 
28, and would return to work on 
April 11. 

Company officials said that the ac- 
tion definitely constituted a strike, 
within the terms of the labor con- 
tract between the company and the 
union. 


In his letter of notification to the 
company, Mr. Bauer said: 

“Your employees voted to begin 
their vacations March 28, 1949. Their 
reason for this is that in view of the 
fact that the company is experienc- 
ing short running. time, with the 
company’s interest and welfare in 
mind, this vacation period should en- 
able the company to accumulate a 
sufficient number of backlog orders 
so that upon their return, the men 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


-~Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949— 
January vie dy (Se 22,383 424,801 
1948—— 
December 22,487 427,310 
November 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 24,156 461,952 
September 23,402 451,015 
August 24,940 478,262 
July 24,179 466,902 
June 22,827 438,162 
| rear aa 22,670 430,408 
April .... 22,079 422,334 
) eee 21,768 415,510 
February 21,002 401,958 
January 24,174 460,890 





- Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack rate? 
sacks) pacity offlour of flour (%) 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,145 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1, oo 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,14 84.2 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1, 157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.5 
1,162 $0.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 
tThe combined. daily 


24-hour capacity of the mills in the “ 


if any. 


400 sacks and under” group 


previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


will enjoy more running time than 
at the present moment.” 

The plant has been operating on 
five-day schedule for the past several 
weeks. 

Company officials replied to Mr. 
Bauer, disagreeing with the points 
he raised. The company’s. reply 
stated: 

“Note specifically that we are not 
in agreement with the so-called va- 


‘cation plan which you propose as it 


is contrary to our existing contract.” 
It added that Mr. Bauer’s letter 
“does not in any way present the 
facts of today’s milling conditions; 
we cannot agree in any sense with 
the position you have stated.” 

Mr. Bauer then denied that the 
plant was struck. He said: “We have 
not established picket lines. We are 
not on a strike. There is no walk- 
out. It is just that our members have 
decided to take their vacations now.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Price 
Raised Ic 
in Toronto 


TORONTO—The boost in the price 
of bread expected since removal of 
the subsidy on wheat for domestic 
consumption and price ceilings on 
bread and flour took place in Toronto 
March 31. Bread advanced 1¢ for the 
24-oz. loaf and is now selling at 16¢, 
sliced, and 15¢, unsliced. 

In some parts of Canada bread has 
advanced as much as 3¢ a loaf but 
the average increase is réported to 
be around 2¢. The retail price of 
flour has also increased and a 7-lb. 
bag of pastry flour which had been 
selling for 49¢ is now 53¢. 

These are reported to be only tem- 
porary adjustments and bread and 
flour prices may go still higher. The 
price of flour in Canada has always 
depended upon prices for millfeeds 
and other by-products. Millfeeds are 
said to be overpriced today and a 
possible reduction in their prices will 
bring about an automatic further 
price increase for flour, it is pointed 
out. 
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Truman’sLabor Bills 
MakeLittleHeadway 
in 8ist Congress 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion’s labor bills have made little 
headway since introduction in the 
8lst Congress although the commit- 
tees considering them have taken 
arbitrary action to get them cleared 
for floor action. 

The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education cleared the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act repealer without amendment 
but it has not been given a green 
light on the floor since more urgent 
matters received precedence. A coali- 
tion of Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans is expected to shoot the re- 
pealer full of holes when it does get 
floor action. The best guess here now 
is that if a bill is passed it will only 
modify the Taft-Hartley Act in rela- 
tively token manner. 

In the House a similar act is being 
held up in the Rules Committee while 
.opponents of the coalition forces are 
seen to be preparing a substitute bill 
which would replace the Lesinski re- 
peal bill and which would not mate- 
rially alter the present law. 

If the administration repeal bill 
reached the House floor in its present 
form and the House was denied the 
right to offer amendments as planned 
by administration sponsors it is be- 
lieved that the measure would be Te- 
jected. 

Similar. difficulties confront the 
amending of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in both the Senate and 
House committees. 

From the congested outlook of the 
Congressional calendar it now seems 
that both these measures will face 
tough sledding with little prospect of 
final action before May at the earli- 
est. 
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NEW MINNESOTA ELEVATOR 

CHATFIELD, MINN.—Work will 
begin early this summer on a 13,000- 
bu. grain elevator here. The John 
Manahan Co. will build the 13-bin 
structure on its own property. 











March Flour Production Up 
From February Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,258,389 sacks of flour during March. This is an increase 
of 50,816 sacks over the January output. The same mills reported production 
of 14,507,064 during March, 1948, or 248,675 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for March was 17,924,497 and three 
years ago, 14,780,514. Based on the Bureau of Census production for January, 
1949, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in 
that month made 69% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming these 
mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
March, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 20,664,000 sacks. 

During March, eleven durum manufacturing companies representing 
approximately 100% of the total diirum production in the U.S. made 810,524 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 6,847 sacks under the outyut for 
February and 346,056 sacks under the output for March, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100 Ib. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











March, *Previous rc March 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
ee eee 3,007,728 3,024,680 3,328,727 4,674,558 3,875,190 
PED wd sb ¥v tecetscs ee bauees 5,518,982 5,465 554 5,801,714 6,767,711 5.417,509 
BPG Wedee Ned od beet eV eee 2,089 826 2,032,053 1,893,640 2,114,426 2,119,305 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,379,990 2,333,980 2,222,189 2,749,277 1,930,816 
North Pacific Coast ............ 1,261,863 1,361,306 1,260,794 1,618,525 1,437,694 
BOOM cc cdedvctccvecsct sade 14,258,389 14,207,573 14,507,064 17,924,497 14,780,514 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
aacosd Production of Durum Products 
March, *Previous ¢ March 
1949 moenth 1948 1947 1946 
Eleven companies ............. $10,524 817,371 1,156,580 816,537 785,788 
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ANSWERS SENATOR’S CHARGE 
OF ACCOUNTING DISCREPANCY 


Sen. John Williams Declares $350 Million Not Verified; 
Secretary Says Sum All Accounted for; Passage 
of CCC Amendment Indicated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, last 
week turned aside the charge made 
by Sen. John T. Williams (R., Del.) 
that some $350 million in Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. funds could not be 
verified. 

In a letter to the Senate majority 
leader, Sen. Scott W. Lucas (D., IIl.), 
Mr. Brannan stated that “the $350 
million was accounted for.” He de- 
clared that the net book figure of 
this amount was liquidated in ac- 
cordance and with the concurrence 
of the General Accounting Office aud- 
itors and resulted in a profit to the 
Coe. 

Sen. Williams had made his ac- 
eusation on the floor of the Senate, 
where action is pending on a bill to 
amend the CCC charter. The char- 
ter changes, approved by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and appar- 
ently about to be approved by the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, would give the CCC power 
to own real property and extend the 
authority of the secretary of agri- 
culture over CCC functions. 

Mr. Brannan’s answer to the sena- 
tor is regarded by observers as con- 
vincing enough to assure passage of 
the administration-sponsored CCC 
charter revisions. 

The secretary declared that there 
had been no charge of fraud or dis- 
honesty on the part of any govern- 
ment employee or of loss to the 
government. These matters have been 
thoroughly aired by investigations 
conducted in 1945, he said. 

“Sen. Williams,” he remarked, “is 
now bringing up matters which al- 
ready have been thoroughly investi- 
gated and on which full corrective 
action has already been taken.” With 
his letter defending the CCC, Mr. 
Brannan submitted detailed com- 
ment on each item of criticism 
brought up by Sen. Williams. 


Alleges Discrepancies 


The dispute started when the 
Delaware senator told the Senate 
that he had received reliable infor- 
mation that the General Accounting 
Office had uncovered discrepancies 
in the accounts of CCC to the extent 
of $350 million during the years 
1943-44-45. He introduced a resolu- 
tion asking for the disclosure of the 
audit conducted by GAO into the 
CCC activities. Later he withdrew 
this resolution saying that he under- 
stood the GAO was sending its re- 
port to Congress. Under the Byrd- 
Butler Act, wholly-owned govern- 
ment corporations are required to be 
audited by GAO and reported an- 
nually to Congress. 

(At the end of the week Sen. Wil- 
liams reintroduced his resolution call- 
ing for a full-scale Senate investiga- 
tion of the CCC on the basis of the 


GAO report. However, it does not 
seem probable that this resolution 
will make headway in the Senate.) 

After Mr. Brannan’s reply had 
been aired, Sen. Williams renewed his 
attack with a charge that the CCC 
had sustained a net loss of approxi- 
mately $3 billion in its operations in- 
stead of the profit which Mr. Bran- 
nan claimed. He also read to the 
Senate excerpts from the GAO re- 
port, including the following: 

“The corporation did not exercise 
satisfactory control over its invest- 
ments in fixed assets, particularly 
grain bins and related equipment. 
Records were not maintained in such 
a way as enabled the corporation 
(or GAO) to know the location or 
condition of such assets, whether, 
in fact, they were still owned by the 
corporation, or whether all income 
resulting from rental or sales had 
been received.” 

Commenting on this, Sen. Williams 
declared, “They did not know what 
they owned or what they were doing, 
which may explain partly the admin- 
istrator’s confusion regarding their 
grain storage facilities during the 
recent political campaign.” 

Concluding his attack on the CCC 
the Delaware senator said, “After 
consulting with GAO officials the 
nearest explanation I could get was 
that the books of the corporation 
were conducted in such a deplorable 
state and were so confused that it 
was utterly impossible to reconcile 
the balances. They have been work- 
ing on these accounts for four years 
and they have not been able to rec- 
oncile them closer than $366 million 
plus.” 


Fails to Get Support 


Sen. Williams did not receive the 
unanimous support of his Republi- 
can colleagues in this charge since 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) inter- 
vened to note that part of this loss 
must be attributed to the huge war- 
time price subsidy operations for 
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which CCC had been given the re- 
sponsibility. During all the contro- 
versy the Vermont senator has de- 
clined to become excited over the 
reports of inaccuracies in the CCC 
audit being made by GAO. It is be- 
lieved that had Sen. Aiken placed 
any confidence in these _ reports 
he would have been among the first 
to ferret out the facts. 


The attitude of Sen. Aiken in con- 
nection with the Williams charges 
also is explained by some insiders 
who say that the Vermont senator 
is playing down the attack on CCC 
in order to win support from US. 
Department of Agriculture for his 
price support program which, unless 
modified by Congress, will go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1950. The Aiken Act 
with its sliding scale price support 
level has been the butt of hostile 
criticism of the House Agriculture 
Committee. This week Rep. Reid 
Murray (R., Wis.) introduced a bill, 
HR-3907, which would postpone the 
effective date of the Aiken Act until 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

While the Williams’ attack on 
CCC and the reply by Mr. Brannan 
appear to have clinched the adminis- 
tration request to amend the CCC 
charter, it was learned that the 
Democratic majority of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
has virtually decided to approve the 
administration’s proposal. 

Trade representatives had asked 
the congressional committees to qual- 
ify the real property provision of the 
charter so that private enterprise 
would be protected against future 
threats that CCC might set up grain 
handling facilities in competition 
with it. The trade appealed to 
the committees to limit the grant of 
authority on the grounds that since 
the government had said it did not 
intend to use this power there was 
no reason for Congress to give the 
corporation more authority than it 
actually requested. They noted to 
the committee that in respect to cot- 
ton and tobacco, the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee had followed this 
policy and exempted these commodi- 
ties from the real property provi- 
sions. 
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FEED FIRM ESTABLISHED 
CONCORD, CAL.—Frank Liebert 
has established Frank’s Farm & Feed 
Supply at Harrison and Broadway 
here. 











Cuba’s U.S. Flour Imports Up 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour in the first two months of 1949 
are well ahead of imports in 1948, although still- below imports in 1947, 
according to statistics released by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. 
Imports in February, 1949, totaled 136,058 200-lb. sacks, compared with 
71,232 sacks in February, 1948. The two-month total is 276,716 sacks, com- 
pared with 196,664 sacks last year. Details by months and years are shown 


in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 








1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

JORUGII Hn cs cccccecs 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 140,658 
February ....... «++. 249,560 248,140 161 096 157,402 71,232 136,058 

Subtotals ...... 414,954 559,554 192,078 430,658 196,664 276,716 
A ee Fe 140,830 185,712 220,442 74,334 i.) eee 
MED. ape sacds 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 > Sara. 
ere re 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 ae  — sesese 
Jume ........ 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 See Se ones 
GU dbo kb vated owees 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 | 8 Seen ere 
pe ee 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 sees s 
September ........- 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 ) aes 
QERONOE  ccccctteene 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 Ses +" -wseae 
eee eer ee 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 es. ahaa 
December .......... 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 -\ | eee eo 

DOORN ices ones 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 FT ees See 


Stanley Jones 
Criticizes State 
Grain Monopoly 


WINNIPEG—“A state compulsory 
monopoly of the marketing of wheat 
is an accomplished fact, and the 
planners and bureaucrats are even 
now gloating over the possibility that 
the same compulsory monopoly may 
be extended to take in the marketing 
of oats and barley,” Stanley Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, told a meeting of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club here last week. He 
charged that this socialistic method 
has been put into effect by the gov- 
ernment of Canada which has sought 
and received advice from the lead- 
ers of what have been styled co- 
operatives. He asserted that coopera- 
tives have dropped all pretense of 
cooperation, and turned to the weap- 
on of all enemies of freedom—com- 
pulsion. 

Western Canada’s grain pools were 
organized to work for the mutual 
benefit of the leaders and the rank 
and file, Mr. Jones suggested, but 
added that this good motive has been 
debauched by leaders who have been 
pressing for the continuance and ex- 
tension of the greatest cartel and 
compulsory monopoly in the history 
of the country. 
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Wheat Parity Same, 


Corn, Soybeans Up 
Ic on March 15 


WASHINGTON — Receding tend- 
ency of parity prices for farm com- 
modities, shown for a few months, 
was halted in the 30-day period ended 
March 15. Parity rates on that date 
were steady to moderately higher, 
with the over-all index of prices re- 
ceived, as compared with cost of 
goods bought by farmers, gaining one 
point, at 246% of the base period. 

Parity for wheat at midmonth was 
the same as a month earlier, while 
corn, soybeans and rye advanced l1¢ 
and oats %2¢. Grain sorghums rose 2¢ 
cwt. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bushel unless other- 
wise stated: 








Mar. 15, Feb. 16, Mar. 16, 


1949 1948 1948 
WERE scccnvdectse $2.17 $2.17 $2.18 
COPR ~ sescccdsecsove 1.58 1.57 1.6 
GOS. ce viedavcssiee -982 978 986 
yy MPC ETTTE OTe 1.62 1.62 1.53 
MSO  cacwsvcssccste 1.77 1.76 1.78 
Gr. sorghums ..... 2.98 2.96 2.99 
Soybeans ......... 2.36 2.36 2.39 
DOE pede wasewdaces 4.16 4.14 4.17 
Eggs, doz. ........ .529 .527 462 
Butterfat, Ib. ..... 647 -644 eee 
Hogs. cwt. ......-. 17.90 17.80 18.00 
Cettem, TW. .cscvce .3050 -3038 -3063 
Cottonseed, ton ...55.50 55.20 eee 
Potatoes ........++ 1.80 1.80 oes 
Week, ID. escsacces 45 448 456 
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HARRY STOLLBERG DEAD 

MILWAUKEE — Harry Stollberg, 
58, since 1935 superintendent of the 
grain elevator at Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. here, died recently fol- 
lowing a cerebral hemorrhage. His 
widow, daughter and two brothers 
survive. 
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WASHINGTON — The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has voted 
$75 million as an independent appro- 
priation for the National School 
Lunch Program, continuing a policy 
established when the same amount 
was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1949. Funds derived from import 
duties under Title 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 may 
also be used. Formerly this was the 
only source of federal support. 

The school lunch program, which 
héretofore has been seen as a dump- 
ing ground for surplus commodities, 
now assumes greater importance and 
may warrant the attention of proces- 
sors of food products as a means of 
introducing them to segments of the 
population with nutritional and die- 
tary habits which have heretofore re- 
sisted the promotional efforts of the 
processing companies. 

About 48,000 schools take advan- 
tage of government assistance in pro- 
viding lunches, 972 million of which 
were served by them in the 1947- 
1948 school year. It is indicated that 
more than a billion will be served in 
the current year. Approximately 13% 
of all meals are served free to chil- 
dren unable to pay the full price. 
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New School Lunch Funds Offer 
Processed Foods Opportunity 


Most of the federal money is ap- 
portioned directly to the states for 
cash assistance to the participating 
schools. This is done under the au- 
thority of the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946, which states that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
provide assistance to school lunch 
programs through federal grants to 
the states. To receive assistance, 
schools must meet meal-type require- 
ments, and must use to the maximum 
foods determined by the department 
to be in abundant supply. 

With that part of the appropria- 
tion not allocated to the states, the 
Department of Agriculture purchases 
commodities for distribution to 
schools. Bought commercially in large 
quantities, these foods are impor- 
tant supplements to school meals. 
Foods purchased and being distribut- 
ed this year include cheese, concen- 
trated orange juice, nonfat dry milk 
solids, canned tomatoes, tomato 
paste and peanut butter. Flour and 
other €ereal products have not been 
included, but with wheat moving into 
surplus category again both state 
and federal purchasing of such foods 
with government funds is considered 
logical. 





Britain Purchases Part of Two 
Cargoes of U.S. Flour at $4.92 


Inquiry through British importers 
for two cargoes of 72% extraction 
flour, enriched to the Canadian stand- 
ard of 363 international units of 
vitamin B; per lb. of flour, to be 
purchased by the British Ministry of 
Food was the principal export feature 
this week. The business, expected to 
total around 400,000 sacks, was 
scheduled for May-June shipment, 
buyer’s option, from the eastern sea- 
board. Hence the majority of the 
business was expected to be com- 
pleted with mills east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Early reports indicated some pur- 
chases for May were made at around 
$4.92 f.a.s. Norfolk, but the volume 
booked was not believed to be large 
at that level. 

Further scattered sales of flour 
were made to Norway during the 
latter part of last week and some 
additional inquiry was received by 
some mills early this week. Most re- 
cent sales were completed on a basis 
of $3.95 sack, Gulf, for high ash type 
flour. Around 40,000 sacks were being 
sought for shipment to the Nether- 
lands East Indies this week, both 
hard and soft wheat, apparently a 
holdover from a previous booking 
period by the supply organization of 
that country. 

Trade between southwestern mills 
and Latin America continues on a 
limited scale. Most business in the 
past week was done with Central 
American republics, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Mills in the Southwest booked 
only minor quantities with these con- 
nections, being handicapped by east- 
ern competition. Great Lakes mills 
are processing Canadian wheat in 
bond and the Canadian sales are be- 
ing made on a basis considerably less 
than what southwestern mills are 
able to quote. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration remained out of the mar- 





ket another week, and there is little 
hope of business this week, according 
to sources in Washington. The tardi- 
ness of PMA purchasing suggests a 
rather low level of need for the cur- 
rent quarter, and possibly three 
months’ needs will be covered dur- 
ing one buying period in each of the 
three areas. 
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TRUSTS LISTED IN ESTATE 
OF FRANK H. BLODGETT 


JANESVILLE, WIS.+-Two. chil- 
dren and three grandchildren are 
sharing in the estate of the late 
Frank H. Blodgett, retired head of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., local rye 
and buckwheat flour milling firm, 
who died March 21. The value of the 
estate has not been estimated. 

Specific bequests of $20,000 to a 
daughter; one of $500 to his house- 
keeper; furniture and furnishings to 
another daughter and grandchildren 
are included. The bulk of the estate 
is willed in trust to the Rock County 
Savings & Trust Co., with provisions 
for a monthly income of $200 to his 
secretary of many years. The trust 
terminates upon her death, and the 
remainder of the estate goes to mem- 
bers of his family. 
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NORTHWEST SURFACE SOIL 
WET, BUT RESERVE LIGHT 


Moisture conditions in western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana 
last fall were disappointing as -a 
whole, and the territory went into 
the winter very much on the dry 
side, according to the first crop re- 
port of the season issued by the Oc- 
cident Elevator Division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. As a result, there 
was not a great deal of frost in the 
ground. 

During the winter, medium to 





heavy snow coverage was received 
at practically all points and with 
the thawing period relatively slow, 
most of the resulting moisture has 
gone into the ground. Most fields, ex- 
cept in the northern half of North 
Dakota, are fairly free of snow. 

Some field work has started, but 
it will be about a week before field 
work will be general, weather condi- 
tions permitting. It appears that 
there is ample surface moisture for 
starting spring crops, but substantial 
rains will be needed to build up the 
necessary subsoil reserves. 

Reports to the Occident company 
indicate that barley and oats acre- 
age will be reduced materially and 
flax area will be cut somewhat. This 
land undoubtedly will be put into 
wheat, the Occident report states. 
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200 WIN CERTIFICATES 
IN WHEAT IDENTIFICATION 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Two hundred 
certificates of merit are being award- 
ed by the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat 
Improvement Program to those who 
passed the recent district wheat va- 
riety identification schools in 10 
Texas cities in March. Keats E. 
Soder, Oklahoma City, program di- 
rector, stated that the certificates 
establish the students as primary se- 
lectors in that they completed the 
short identification courses and were 
able to identify the principal groups 
of wheat in the majority of the test 
samples. 

In addition, 30 mill and elevator 
employees were awarded the title of 
qualified selector at two-day schools 
held in Amarillo and Ft. Worth. The 
highest rank, that of expert selector, 
was given to nine men, all of whom 
were representatives of flour mills in 
Texas. 

Variety analysis training in Texas 
and Oklahoma in 1948 and thus far 
in 1949 has resulted in 22 men being 
classified as expert selectors, 98 as 
qualified selectors and 846 as pri- 
mary selectors. Mr. Soder declared 
that besides the work in analysis, 
all of the students are thoroughly 
indoctrinated * with the needs and 
means of wheat improvement and 
realize the importance of boosting 
the use of improved seed. 
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Blaze Destroys 
Dodge City Mill 
of Colorado Firm 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Fire 
which started early on the morning 
of April 4 destroyed the Dodge City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills here. The plant 
is a unit of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. of Denver. 

The blaze completely destroyed the 
mill, but firemen were able to save 
the adjoining elevators, finally bring- 
ing the fire under control late in 
the afternoon. 

The 2,800-sack mill was built in 
1907 and is one of four Kansas mills 
owned by the Colorado firm. The 
others are at Wilson, Hays and Claf- 
lin and have a combined capacity of 
approximately 5,000 sacks daily. To- 
tal capacity of the company is 32,100 
sacks. 

Officials of the company said the 
loss would amount to between $500,- 
000 and $1,000,000, partially covered 
by insurance. Pending further study, 
no plans have been made as to fu- 
ture operations at Dodge City. Mean- 
while, customers’ orders will be filled 
from other plants of the company. 

Capacity of the elevators which 
were saved from the blaze amounts 
to approximately 255,000 bu. 

The fire started with a dust explo- 
sion on the fourth floor of the mill. 
The mill had been shut down for 
about three weeks during which :a 
new $30,000 motor was installed. The 
work was completed and the motor 
was being tested just prior to the ex- 
plosion. No employees were injured. 
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WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
BUILDS ADDED STORAGE 


SALINA, KANSAS — Additional 
storage capacity of approximately 
300,000 bu. and a new headhouse is 
being built by the Western Star Mill 
Co. at 442 N. Ninth St. Salina, adja- 
cent to some present storage capac- 
ity there. 

The addition will not only enlarge 
the firm’s facilities for storage, but 
will increase grain handling speed 
considerably, the company said. 











Industry Should Readjust Operations 
to Peacetime Demand, Marshall Says 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Paul M. Mar- 

shall, vice president and secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., in an address before a group 
of operative millers April 2, said that 
the milling industry currently is in a 
period of readjustment rather than 
in an economic recession. 
_ Mr. Marshall is of the opinion that 
the industry is going to have to ad- 
just its thinking in terms of what 
he called “normal peacetime produc- 
tion,” instead of attempting to main- 
tain the record outputs of the past 
three years which was topped by the 
1947 total of more than 302 million 
sacks of flour. 

His estimate of “normal peacetime 
production” was 230 million sacks 
annually, plus additions for popula- 
tion increase and the anticipated in- 
crease in wheat flour through the 
results of the Millers Long Range 
Program. 

The meeting, a joint affair for Dis- 
tricts 3 and 6 of the Association of 
Operative: Milllers, was well attend- 


ed. Other speakers on the program 
included Dr. H. K. Parker, director 
of the flour research laboratories, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N.J.; Grover C. Meyer, Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dr. C. A. Lamb, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; H. M. Sim- 
mons, chief chemist, Mid-West Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Roy. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago. 
Both district organizations of the 
operatives’ association held separate 
business sessions. Glenn L. Bleile, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, 
Ind., was elected chairman of Dis- 
trict 3, succeeding E. W. Dodson, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Dodson was elected as the district’s 
delegate on the AOM executive com- 
mittee, succeeding Willis N. Charles, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg Ind. 
Other District 3 officers named were 
Vernon L. White, Marion (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., vice chairman, and Austin T. 
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Drake, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co., 
secretary and treasurer. 

Members of District 6 reelected 
that group’s officers for another term. 
The officers are O. J. Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., chairman; 
Albert H. List, Jonathan Hale & Son, 
Ionia, Mich., vice chairman, and Al- 
fred E, Borchardt, Ralston-Purina 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., secretary 
and treasurer. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y., executive 
committeeman for District 8, AOM, 
was present and spoke briefly regard- 
ing the organization’s 1949 conven- 
tion which will be held May 22-26 at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, gave the 
members a short review of associa- 
tion activities at the conclusion of 
the program. 
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Justice Department 
Does Not Object to 
Pricing Legislation 


WASHINGTON—Legislation which 
would provide for a moratorium of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s pro- 
ceedings against basing point pric- 
ing systems got a boost recently 
when the Department of Justice stat- 
ed it had no objection to the bill 
being considered by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The proposed bill would delay pro- 
ceedings in instances where there is 
no clear showing of conspiracy. Sen. 
Francis. J. Myers (D., Pa.) intro- 
duced thebill now under considera- 
tion. It would provide for a two- 
year moratorium while the courts 
have an opportunity to review fur- 
ther considerations of the Rigid Steel 
Conduit case and Congress can study 
the results of the court’s action. 

FTC policy, as upheld by rulings 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, has con- 
fused businessmen regarding the use 
of the basing point as an integral 
part of pricing systems. FTC is di- 
vided within itself in regard to this 
matter. 

In the last session of the 80th Con- 
gress, Sen. Homer Capehart (R., In- 
diana) started an investigation of the 
matter and his investigation was con- 
tinued by Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.). when the 81st Congress con- 
vened. Senator Johnson has intro- 
duced a bill to legalize use of basing 
points in price systems where it can- 
not be clearly shown that they repre- 
sent an attempt to fix prices. 

The controversy over the basing 


SLICHTER AND MORTON TO 
ADDRESS MILLERS’ MEETING 


CHICAGO—Dr. Sumner H. Slich- 
ter and Rep. Thruston B. Morton 
(R., Ky.) will speak at the Millers 
National Federation convention. in 
May. 

Dr. Slichter, an internationally fa- 
mous economist, is Lamont profes- 
sor in the graduate school of business 
administration at Harvard. His sub- 
ject will be the business outlook. 

Rep. Morton will speak on national 
legislative developments from the 
point of view of a congressman 
whose roots are deep in the milling 
business. At the time of his first 
election three years ago he was pres- 
ident of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
which was founded by his grandfa- 
ther. Mr.-Morton has spoken séveral 
times at millers’ meetings, 








point system lies in the FTC policy 
since the courts have upheld them in 
test cases. Business has held that 
the court rulings.outlaw basing point 
pricing as such but the FTC holds 
that basing points are only illegal 
when they represent concerted action 
on the part of an industry to arrive 
at uniform delivered prices within 
any specific. area. 

The issue, however, is so delicate 
and the legal points so complicated 
that most industries fear to use the 
basing point ‘system. The steel and 
cement industries, for example, have 
abandoned its use and are now sell- 
ing on a mill floor price. 

FTC and its backers say that any 
relaxation of the present status will 
lead to wholesale evasions of the anti- 
trust laws and are opposing any leg- 
islation which will prevent their ac- 
tions under the Clayton Act as con- 
strued by the recent rulings of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HANNIBAL ELEVATOR PLANNED 

HANNIBAL, MO.—A proposal to 
build a $100,000 elevator on the river 
front here has been made by the 
Farmers Elevator & Exchange Co. 
which has applied to the city coun- 
cil for a lease on the site. The plant 
would have both barge and rail fa- 
cilities. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Schulze & Burch, 
Bright Cooperate 
in K.C. Distribution 


KANSAS CITY—Through a work- 
ing agreement just negotiated, the 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago and Des Moines, will begin pro- 
duction of its crackers and cookies 
for distribution in the Kansas City 
area in the plant of the Bright Bis- 
cuit Co., Kansas City, Kansas. In 
the somewhat unique transaction, 
both biscuit companies will retain 
their corporate identity. 

The move is primarily a consoli- 
dation of Schulze & Burch manage- 
ment and products with Bright’s 
plant facilities and distribution, Ar- 
thur S. Bird, president of the Bright 
firm, said. 

William T. Scanlon, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
the Bright firm, will be vice presi- 
dent and Kansas City manager for 
Schulze & Burch. 

Now the fourth largest biscuit com- 
pany in the nation, Schulze & Burch 
has expanded so fast that the need 
for more facilities was urgent, Ed- 
gar F. Burch, board chairman, said. 

The Bright company will be com- 
pensated on a fixed fee basis for the 
use of its facilities. Now operating 
on one eight-hour shift, the Kansas 
City plant will soon start on 24-hour 
production. it was said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATHIESON FIRM ACQUIRES 
2 NEW CHEMICAL PLANTS 


SALTVILLE, VA.—The Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. took over the opera- 
tions of Standard Wholesale Phos- 
phate & Acid Works, Inc., and South- 
ern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., April 
1 when transfer of stock was effected, 
whereby it acquired their assets. 

Thomas S. Nichols, president and 
chairman, announced that the names 
of both acquired companies will be 
discontinued immediately and all ac- 
tivities will be conducted in the name 
of the Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
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Bread Hearing Continues With 
More Testimony on “Softeners” 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration hearing here on 
proposed standards for bread contin- 
ued with the cross-examination of 
C. J. Patterson, president of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, fol- 
lowing his appearance last week to 
testify on “Sta-soft,” one of the prod- 
ucts of the polyglycol group. Mr. 
Patterson continued his defense of 
the use of emulsifiers under cross- 
examination. 

He was followed to the stand by 
Roland W. Selman, technologist for 
the Patterson company, who supplied 
detailed information concerning the 
use of the “softener” by the Patter- 
son company. 

Before’ the opposition had an op- 
portunity to cross examine Dr. Sel- 
man, Dr. James C. Munch, of the 
Munch Laboratories, Darby, Pa., 
took the stand to explain some of the 


reports of non-toxicity of poly- 
oxyethylene monostearates in food 
products. 


Dr. Munch supplied testimony that 
the shortening industry attorneys 
themselves had been unable to elicit. 
Dr. Munch stated in reply to a ques- 
tion by a government attorney that 
he believed that di-ethelene glycols 
should be used as little as possible 
in foods. 

Government attorneys told The 
Northwestern Miller this week that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
would take only passing interest in 
any voluntary testimony from. the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
regard to the economic effects of the 
use of non-biological ingredients as 
they affected the consumption of na- 
tural fats in bread products. The 
FDA is concerned primarily with the 


consumers from a point of view of 
non-toxicity of products and in fair 
dealing, it was said. 

Dr. Selman confirmed the earlier 
testimony of Mr. Patterson that there 
had been no reduction in the use of 
milk products, sugar or lard as the 
result of the introduction of “Sta- 
soft” in the bread products of the 
bakeries owned by the Patterson 
company. He also averred that the 
material was stable in storage. Dr. 
Selman is expected to be recalled to 
the stand for cross-examination later, 
and on the basis of previous cross ex- 
amination his re-appearance is likely 
to add many more pages to an al- 
ready top-heavy official record. 

Government attorneys — estimate 
now that when the hearings are con- 
cluded it will take at least six months 
to analyze the testimony and submit 
findings. Exclusion of one or many of 
the disputed products appears certain 
to produce court action. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING NET 
INCOME EQUALS 3c SHARE 


Net income of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. in the third quarter ended 
Feb. 28 was $10,520, equal to 3¢-a 
share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $287,686, or 77¢, a year 
earlier. 

For the nine months of the fiscal 
year, earnings amounted to $12,411 
or 3¢ a share, compared with $1,- 
068,522, or $2.85 a share. Sales for 
the third quarter were $10,554,691, 
against $15,477,110 a year earlier. 
The nine-month volume was §$33,- 
995,828, against $46,214,338. 











CCC Bids 25¢ Over May for Wheat 
at Chicago for Late April Delivery 


KANSAS CITY — Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Chicago April 5 be- 
gan accepting offers of wheat for de- 
livery in the last half of April. Simi- 
lar action was not taken at Kansas 
City. 

On that day CCC bid 25¢ over Chi- 
cago May for hard winter and 24¢ 
over for red, white or mixed, deliv- 
ered, Philadelphia, for delivery by 
April 15. The bid was 1¢ less in each 
case for all April. 

The trade attached considerable 
significance to the CCC activity in 
the last half of April because it was 
felt that the agency’s delay in mak- 
ing such a bid indicated that wheat 
purchasing might be terminated 
April 15 for the balance of current 
crop. Present purchases of wheat by 
CCC, plus the wheat that will be 
taken over on April 30 on loan de- 
faults, will be far in excess of export 
needs for the current crop year. 

The government agency’s bid price 
for wheat is regarded as the princi- 
pal factor sustaining the high cash 
wheat premiums in the Southwest. 
Should CCC bidding stop, the grain 
trade predicts, a sharp drop in cash 
premiums would follow. 

The Chicago action is interpreted 
as forecasting similar action at Kan- 
sas City and probably other regional 
buying points, although the other 
offices have not bid for last half 
April wheat as yet. It suggests also 
that the government probably will 


continue price supporting purchases 
beyond its needs for export wheat, 
despite contrary implications in the 
statement of Ralph Trigg, vice presi- 
dent of CCC, before the congression- 
al committee hearing this week, that 
defaulted loan wheat will be prompt- 
ly put into the export program. 


GBREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. E. McCLELLAN HEADS 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE—Lewis E. McClel- 
lan, Milwaukee manager of Cargill, 
Inc., has been reelected president of 
the Milwaukee Grain Exchange. H. 
W. Kusserow, Chas. A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., and R. G. Leistekow, Strat- 
ton Grain Co., Milwaukee, were re- 
named vice presidents, and James G. 
O’Brien, reappointed secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected at the annual 
meeting of the exchange April 4, were 
John G. Davis, J. Walter Rice Co.; 
Raymond J. Weschler, D. D. Wesch- 
ler & Sons, and Walter G. Zinn, Zinn 
Malting Co. 

Elected to-the board of arbitration 
were Donald R. Sander, Franke 
Grain Co., and Normal. L. Witt, 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. Board 
of appeals men elected were Edward 
LaBudde, LaBudde Grain & Feed 








Co.; John V. Lauer, J. C. Lauer Co., 
and Harry M. Stratton, 
Grain Co, 


Stratton 
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Flour trade throughout the nation 
continues on a very disappointing 
scale, with mills in all areas curtail- 
ing operations as unfilled order bal- 
ances shrink. Bakers generally are 
sticking close to their long-time poli- 
cy of placing orders only as inven- 
tories are depleted, or when price 
discounts are sufficiently attractive 
to overcome their bearish ideas. Fam- 
ily trade is equally quiet and there 
has been no government business and 
very little private export business to 
help out. 

Several minor lots of flours sold to 
Norway comprised the only European 
export business of the week. The 
quantities were said to have been 
sold on the basis of $3.95 jutes, Gulf. 
Latin American activity was quiet. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
33% CAPACITY 


Lacking the export interest of the 
preceding week, flour business in the 
Southwest fell off. Demand was slow 
for all types of flour and from all 
classes of buyers. Sales in the South- 
west averaged 33% of capacity, of 
which 10% was for export. The per- 
centage compared with 40% the pre- 
vious week and 64% a year ago. The 
domestic sales volume of the ‘week 
was helped by the entrance of two 
or three chain bakers. Procurement 
was limited to immediate needs, how- 
ever, and the basis upon which the 
sales were made was such that nu- 
merous mills which regularly sell 
these companies, passed the business 
entirely. Outside of this flurry, very 
little business was closed and sales 
were confined to small lots of one or 
two cars for shipment in April. Fam- 
ily flour trade was slower also. Kan- 
sas City flour production reached 
the lowest point of the year during 
the week ended April 2. 


NORTHWESTERN PRICES 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Northwestern flour trade continues 
quiet, with the competition existing 
between plants causing a very unsat- 
isfactory price situation from the 
millers’ viewpoint. A number of 
plants are losing running time be- 
cause of reduced order backlogs and 
it is reported that some very close 
prices are being quoted by some com- 
panies in an effort to put business 
on the books. Operating time of Min- 
neapolis mills last week represented 
53% of capacity and for the entire 
Northwest the operations totaled 
61%. New sales of flour by North- 
west mills last week amounted to 
46% of capacity, against 39% the 
previous week and 33.3% a year ago. 
Bakery trade was limited to small 
lots for quick to 30-day shipments 
by both large and small operators. 
Family trade was equally dull. All 
flour buyers are reported to be bear- 
ish in their ideas of future prices. 


EASTERN INTERESTS 
LIMIT PURCHASES 


Flour buyers were very cautious at 
Buffalo, holding purchases to 30-day 
requirements. The slow trade runs 
through all branches of the business 
down to the ultimate consumer. Bak- 
ers report that retail sales are slow, 
with prospects for Easter trade con- 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTINUES 
QUIET THROUGHOUT NATION 


Buyers Still Bearish and Limiting Purchases to Actual 
Nearby Needs—Many Mills Curtailing Opera- 
tions as Order Backlogs Shrink 


siderably below last year. Metropoli- 
tan New York bakers and jobbers 
held takings to single car lots in 
the continued expectation that prices 
will go to lower levels. Bids from 
chain bakeries well below the gen- 
eral price range restricted sales to 
those interests, although partial cov- 
erage of April and May requirements 
was accomplished. 

Flour business was dull at Boston, 
with most buyers’ attitudes un- 
changed concerning prospects of low- 
er prices. Those who are forced to 
take on supplies order for immediate 
shipment or at the latest, the end of 
April. Bakers at Philadelphia remain 
unshaken in their determination to 
delay purchases until prices decline. 
Mill price concessions, made possible 
by stronger millfeed prices, have not 
substantially induced flour sales. 
Sales of bakery products are de- 
pressed by the usual Lenten decline 
in demand, and bakers say they are 
in a position to avoid substantial flour 
bookings. Pittsburgh sales volume 
was reported disappointing. Buyers 
remain bearish and refuse to buy be- 
yond nearby needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND QUIET 


Chicago handlers reported demand 
still quiet, with business confined to 
scattered single and two-car lots, al- 
though as compared with the pre- 
vious week, the total showed a slight 
improvement. Shipping directions 
were fair. Family flour trade also was 
quiet and scattered. Flour sales at 
St. Louis continued to lag, with only 
a few bookings being made for 30 
to 120-day shipment. Buyers show 
little confidence in the market, pre- 
ferring to take hand-to-mouth sup- 
plies while awaiting further develop- 
ments. Spring wheat clears are in 
good demand, but other types are not 
moving. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT 
IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Southeastern states distributors 
report a slight improvement in flour 


trade, but it is evident that buying 
interest is confined to nearby re- 
quirements. A few bakers covered 
for April and part of. May, but every- 
one expects business to be a draggy 
and hand-to-mouth affair until the 
end of the crop year. In the deep 
South, a slight pick-up in sales oc- 
curred. Bookings, however, were 
limited to immediate and 30-day de- 
liveries, with little or no interest be- 
yond that period. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LOSE TIME 

Trade in the Pacific Northwest 
remains extremely dull. One of the 
large mills in the Columbia River 
area closed last week, due to lack of 
business, while other terminal mills 
are operating only part capacity and 
several interior mills are down. Do- 
mestic buyers are operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, booking only 
two or three weeks ahead, and ex- 
port trade is dull. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 148,096 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,954,460 sacks, compared with 3,102,- 
556 in the previous week and 3,370,- 
066 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,227,068 and three years ago 
3,493,152. Flour production increased 
18,000 sacks in the Central and South- 
east over a week ago while production 
decreased 7,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 48,000 in the Southwest, 86,000 
in Buffalo and 25,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPENCER TINSLEY HEADS 
LOS ANGELES ASBE GROUP 


LOS ANGELES—New officers of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
as a result of a recent ballot vote, 
are as follows: 

Spencer A. Tinsley, Gordon Bread 
Co., president; Carl A. Smith, Mrs. 
Sherman’s Doughnut Kitchen, first 
vice president; Phil A. Laughlin, Ek- 
co Products Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. M. “Tillie” Bartlett, 
General Mills, Inc., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The outgoing president was Har- 
old H. Mykles, Barbara Ann Bak- 
ing Co. 











Demand for Durum Granulars Holds 
to Bookings for Nearby Requirements 


Demand for durum granulars con- 
tinues of the light and scattered 
character evident for many weeks. 
Macaroni manufacturers have had a 
satisfactory domestic Lenten demand, 
but with export outlets very light, 
plants have not been hard pressed 
to fill trade requirements. Most 
manufacturers retain their bearish 
ideas about future granular values 
and are not inclined to stretch pur- 
chases beyond nearby requirements. 

The durum wheat situation was a 
little stronger last week, influenced 
by lighter receipts and a fairly good 
demand from mills. The premium 
basis on choice milling types rose to 
25¢ over Minneapolis May. Durum 
granulars were boosted about 5¢ 
sack, to $5.25 bulk Minneapolis. Fa- 
vorable millfeed credits against 
wheat costs absorbed a part of the 
strength in durum prices. Shipping 


directions on granulars orders were 
sufficient to keep mills running at 
about two thirds capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapouis, April 2, were as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.32% 
Choice 2 Amber or béetter.... 2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2 + 


Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2. . 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.15% @2. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Mar. 27-April 2 10 222,000 145,527 66 
Previous week. 13 260,000 *199,161 73 
Year ago ..... 13 260,100 233,377 90 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-April 2, 1949 ..... 2.66 sca 7,607,818 
July 1-April 3, 1948 ........6...46 9,567,401 

* Revised. 
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LIGHT FLOUR OUTPUT 
STRENGTHENS MILLFEED 


Mills Running Behind in Filling Feed 
Orders—Midds Erase Discount 
Under Bran 


The currently light volume of flour 
business is being reflected in a very 
strong millfeed situation. With plants 
losing running time because of in- 
ability to sell flour, the output of 
bran and middlings is curtailed to 
the point where the filling of orders 
is difficult. Demand is not especially 
heavy, but the steady inquiry finds 
the market almost bare of offerings. 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 220.8 as of 
March 29, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
194.8, up 4 points. 











Midds are picking up as the spring 
pig and chick season advances and 
have about closed the recent wide 
discount under bran. 


Further gradual improvement in 
Northwest formula feed trade is re- 
ported, but the attitude of buyers 
remains cautious toward anything 
beyond quick shipment. Thirty days’ 
delivery is about the maximum. 

Interest is largely confined to chick 
and turkey starters, with demand for 
pig feeds a little slow to develop. 
Millers expect the latter to pick up 
soon, however. Dairy rations are in 
a slump following a fair to good in- 
quiry a week ago. 

A good volume of buisness, perhaps 
the best for any one week of the new 
year, was acquired by formula feed 
manufacturers in the Southwest. 
The better pace continues for some 
plants, while others declare that 
sales are leveling off a little. Price 
advances caused by strengthening 
ingredient markets may tend to limit 
the size of bookings, but on the whole 
demand continues good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 


. those areas, amounted to 43,227 tons 


last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,112 tons 
in the week previous and 51,100 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,168,- 
351 tons as compared with 2,279,147 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MILLING FRATERNITY 
TO FORM NEW CHAPTER 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A sec- 
ond chapter of Alpha Mu, honorary 
milling student fraternity, will be 
established when Prof. John M. Mac- 
Kenzie and four of his students in 
the flour mill engineering division of 
the University of Minnesota will be 
initiated at the fraternity’s annual 
banquet here April 13. 

Ralph M. Wolffing, vice president 
of the chapter in the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, said the Minnesota University 
chapter would be designated as the 
Beta chapter. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, will be 
guest speaker at the banquet. 
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Bearish Wheat Influences 
Offset by Supports 


Futures Close Virtually Same as Previous Week—No One 
Cares to Project Operations Into Future—Flour Trade Light 


The many bearish factors in the 
wheat futures market outlook ap- 
pear to be completely stalemated by 
the government’s price support pro- 
gram. After a few moves into slight- 
ly higher levels on a few days last 
week, futures sagged back and closed 
virtually the same as a week ago, on 
the average. Without knowing for 
sure what the government intends to 
do with the large amount of default- 
ed loan wheat which is expected to 
become its property April 30, no one 
cares to take a market stand very 
far into the future. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets April 4 were: Chi- 
cago — May $2.14% @ 2.15, July 
$1.90% @1.90%, September $1.90% @ 
1.90%, December $1.91% @1.92; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.09%, July $1.94%, 
September $1.89; Kansas City—May 
$2.01%, July $1.81%, September 
$1.81%. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. again 
was a light buyer of wheat on the 
open market and stalled in saying 
what would become of the loan 
wheat until the close of the week, 
when one official was reported to 
have stated that the defaulted grain 
would be moved into the export pipe- 
line. Market analysts said that if 
that be the case, it will only replace 
an equal quantity that might other- 
wise be taken from the open market. 

Flour business continues exceed- 
ingly light, with many mills losing 
running time as unfilled order bal- 
ances shrink. This reduces the mill 
competition for wheat on the open 
market, but with receipts lighter, 
cash premiums generally are holding 
firm. March 15 wheat parity held un- 
changed from February, after having 
shown some tendency to decline in 
the two previous months. At March 
15 parity of $2.17 bu. the 1949 wheat 
loan rate would figure around $1.95 
farm basis. The actual loan rate, 
however, will be calculated on the 
June parity. 


K.C. Premiums at Peak 


Last week Kansas City cash pre- 
miums for No. 1 dark hard winter 
wheat reached the highest point of 
the current period in which cash is 
being based on the May future. In- 
fluenced by the end of the month 
rush to fulfill delivery on contract to 
Commodity Credit Corp., ordinary 
premiums advanced 4¢, while mark- 
ups on 12% protein rose 3@3%¢ and 
13% protein. was up 3%¢. After the 
pressure from merchandisers subsid- 
ed and mills also were less interest- 
ed in bidding the market up to gain 
supplies, cash wheat fell off and or- 
dinary protein dropped 2¢ from the 
top, 12% protein declined 1%¢ and 
premiums for 13% protein were down 
1% @2¢ from the high. By April 4 
ordinary was 24%¢ over May, 12% 
was 24% @25¢ over and 13% protein 
was down to 24% @27%¢ over. Trad- 
ing interest in the May future was 
slow, allowing the delivery to move 
in a very narrow range. The week’s 
high was $2.03%, the low was 
$1.99% and the close April 4 $2.01%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 2, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.25% @2.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.24% @2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.23% @2.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.22% @2.31% 
He.. 8 BOR. ce vdctsccvevccrevs 2.26% @2.32% 
ee | RFS eee 2.25% @2.31% 
Ee rer er eres 2.24% @2.30% 
Gs. 4 TROD v.60 ces wee sice cee 2.23% @2.29% 


Fort Worth reported hard winter 
wheat quoted April 4 at $2.44@2.46% 
bu. delivered Texas common points, 
according to desirability for milling, 
with no premiums for protein. De- 
mand for export purposes was good, 
but milling outlets were quiet. 


Spring Receipts Smaller 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als was considerably smaller, with 
only 1,270 cars received at Minne- 
apolis and 1,480 at Duluth. Most of 
the receipts continued to be applied 
on previous sales to the CCC. Buying 
interest on the part of local mills 
was somewhat improved and with a 
large share of the movement by-pass- 
ing the Minneapolis market and go- 
ing to Duluth for lake shipment, 
premiums were strong to 2¢ higher. 

Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 14@19¢ 
over May. Twelve percent protein was 
quoted at 16@21¢ over May; 13% 
protein 18¢@23¢; 14% protein 19@ 
24¢; 15% protein 20@25¢, and 16% 
protein 27@33¢ over May. Durum 
premiums strengthened about 3¢. Top 
milling lots of amber durum brought 
25¢ over May. Inquiry was quiet for 
intermediate and ordinary qualities, 
but with offerings small, premiums 
at the low end of the range were also 
1@2¢ up. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, top milling quality, was quot- 
ed at 22@25¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, April 2: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 lb. ......... $2.23% @2.28% 
12.00% Protein ........-..66. 2.25% @2.30% 
ERO POC oo ccc sc cccccce 2.27% @2.32% 
14.00% Protein ............-. 2.28% @2.33% 
15.00% Protein .............. 2.29% @2.34% 
16.00% Protein ... 2... serene 2.36% @2.42% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


BGo.. 3 - VEO 4 5:5 clack ce chacasrbeocasps 1@ 3¢ 
WEG FPO 66s Paehecivadsdeedesece 2@ 7¢ 
BOs PD «6:66 ba ve. wabyed ceo ches 4@10¢ 
MGs FMS 8 Ko werbecctvecionwpates 6@16¢ 


Pacific Ports Embargoed 


An embargo was placed on move- 
ment of wheat for export destined 
for the-Columbia River and Puget 
Sound ports at.the end of the week. 
The CCC has been unable to bring 
in ships in time to take out the 
wheat that it purchased last month, 
and terminal elevators are complete- 
ly filled. As a result, shippers were 
sending in wheat to move it out, only 
to find ships lacking. The embargo 
is expected to last 10 days—provid- 
ing nothing happens to ships to ar- 
rive during that time. The CCC pur- 
chased about 15 million bushels of 
Pacific wheat. last month and now 
finds itself unable to handle it. As a 
result CCC lowered its price at the 
close of the week to $2.19 bu. Con- 
siderable reseeding is being done in 
the Pacific Northwest as a result of 
the freeze-out. Warmer weather 
brought out the fact that the freeze 
was heavier than anticipated. West 
of the mountains acreage of wheat 
will be up considerably, with farm- 
ers going for wheat in a much larger 
way than the past few years. Weath- 
er continues cool, with spring back- 
ward. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRISON TERM IMPOSED 
FOR CEA VIOLATION 
WASHINGTON—For operating a 
bucket shop and cheating and de- 
frauding commodity customers in vi- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 














March 27- March 28- March 30- March 31- 
Aprmfi 2, *Previous April 3, April 5, April 6, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
EAS APA. ree er ere 632,906 639,866 708,112 998,840 8447904 
| Og MTEL PL Rae 1,144,794 1,192,626 1,453,049 1,600,122 1,278,619 
po PTT Pree eee Ry eee 407,239 493,271 450,840 632,119 494,281 
Central and Southeast ......... 522,092 504,300 463,567 605,986 525,299 
North Pacific Coast ........... 247,429 272,493 294,498 390,001 350,049 
oo... COOL ET Dae? Mere. 2,954,460 3,102,556 3,370,066 4,227,068 3,493,152 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 6 68 6 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— a July 1 to ‘ 
Mar. 27- Mar. 28- Mar. 30- Mar. 31- 
April 2, Previous April 3, April5, © April 6, April 2, April 3, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 61 61 68 95 84 29,264,359 35,110,660 
Southwest ...... 70 73 93 104 88 57,809,608 58,966,102 
|) eer eee 67 81 75 93 82 21,056,338 20,327,166 
Central and 8s. E. 67 65 64 q 67 22,168,097 21,776,234 
No. Pacific Coast 64 70 76 111 98 13,298,806 13,001,167 
Totals ...... 66 70 78 96 85 143,597,208 149,181,329 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day ‘worn wiver “% 6e- capacity output __ tivity 
capacity output _ tivity M “94 ene : 

° 9 9 970 99 arch 27-April 2 381,360 202,642 63 
March 27-April 2 408,720 270,228 6 Peay 81 360 *199.679 ~ 
Previous week .. 408,720 314,924 77 Previous week .. 351,36 199,879 o 
Year ago ....... 376,920 317,562 sq 0 - Fear ago. ......- 578,969 393,003 69 

Two years ago .. 360,360 384,378 102 
Two years ago .. 364,320 385,083 106 Fiv . +e 71 
Five-year average’ .........+e+eees 78 } Aching tog Brae se everercncesons 43 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... cece cece eeee 74 *Revised, 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
March 27-April 2 118,800 71,615 6 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 74,558 63 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 99,414 84 March 27-April 2 662,400 430,264 65 
Two years ago .. 118,800 131,939 111 Previous week .. 662,400 *440,187 66 
Five-year Average .....eccseseenes 80 ZOOP BHO vc cccce 667,800 444,810 67 
"TOR+FORF AVOTARS isc cece civccenecs 74 Two years ago .. 667,800 614,462 92 
Sali Five-year AVErage ..... see ceeeeee 73 
ating Ten-year average ...........se+00- 64 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity BUFFALO 
March 27-April 2 100,200 89,440 89 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 100,200 83,398 83 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 100 200 100,602 100 March 27-April 2 606,000 407,239 67 
Two years ago .. 100,200 92,888 93 Previous week .. 606,000 *493,271 81 
Five-year Average ......seesessces 87 Year ago ....... 604,200 450,840 16 
Ten-year AVeTage ........seseeeee 81 Two years ago .. 601,200 632,119 105 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kanens Tenvceec sven 


City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Mar. 27-April 2.1,001,400 713,511 71 
Previous week ..1,001,400 719,746 12 
Year ago ....... 964,680 935,471 96 
Two years ago .. 953,280 990,212 104 
PUVO<¥ORF AVOFERS oie veces sccccrcce 85 


DOM FORE MVOTRBO ook 055s vec cicodees 76 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentusky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastefn Missouri: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
March 27-April 2 780 964 522,092 67 
Previous week .. 780,964 *504,300 65 
Year ago ....... 712,866 463,567 64 
Two years ago .. 791,786 605,986 77 
Five-year average ........eeceeees 66 
Ten-year average ...........ee0005 63 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity .output tivity 
March 27-April 2 243,000 173,284 71 
Previous week .. 243,000 *180,266 74 
ZOOS OBO osc cecs 243,000 208,521 86 
Two years ago .. 193,320 252,752 116 
Five-year average ...........+ee68% 77 
Ten-year average .........-..ese6. 72 
*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 27-April 2 146,400 74,145 51 
Previous week .. 146,400 92,227 63 
Year ago ....... 140,010 85,977 59 
Two years ago .. 134,200 137,249 102 
Five-year Average ..4...-.seeeeees 78 
TeM-YOOF AVETARO ict cc cece ckcave 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa,. North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Mar. 27-April 2 23,182 1,184,176 12,153 60,747 7,892 423,428 43,227 2,168,361 
Previous week 24,151 $12,314 19,647 46,112 
Two weeks ago. 24,613 13,115 8,984 46,712 
1948 ........+-- 29,424 1,119,857 13,018 677,476 8,658 401,814 61,000 2,279,147 
ng Meee Pee 32,402 1,115 744 19,109 693,329 12,325 387,562 63,836 2,196,635 
BENG 6 6 AE ass vend 19,819 1,044,106 13,096 696,660 7,661 416,353 40,576 2,157,119 
ee 25,612 978,857 16,167 645,609 10,304 391,187 47,083 2,010,652 
Five-yr. average 26,088 1,104,548 14,709 654,764 9,368 404,069 50,165 2,163,381 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





olation of the Commodity Exchange 
Act, Donald Dawes, alias James J. 
McCloud, has been sentenced to 13 
years’ imprisonment by the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court at Newark, N.J. A 15- 
year sentence for violation of the 
Securities Act of 1933 has also been 
imposed, the two terms to run con- 
currently. 


A criminal information of 13 counts 
filed in January, 1948, alleged that 
Dawes had falsely confirmed the exe- 
cution of customers’ grain futures 
trades, converted customers’ funds 
to his own use, and operated as a fu- 
tures commission merchant without 
registration in violation of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 
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Preliminary Report on Biscuit 


and Cracker Industry Issued 


WASHINGTON — Manufacturers 
in the biscuit, crackers and pretzels 
industry shipped products valued at 
$540 million during 1947, according 
to preliminary figures released March 
29 by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. This repre- 
sents an increase of 169% over the 
$201 million value of products re- 
ported by this industry in 1939, when 
the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken. Value added by manufacture 
in the industry during 1947 amount- 
ed to $265 million, an increase of 
123% over the $119 million value 
added in 1939. Value added by manu- 
facture is calculated by subtracting 
cost of materials, supplies, contain- 
ers, fuel, purchased electric energy, 
and contract work from the value of 
products. For some purposes, particu- 
larly for comparing one industry or 
group of industries with another, it 
is the most satisfactory census meas- 
ure of the economic importance of 
an industry, USDC pointed out. 

Average employment in the indus- 
try amounted to 46,058 in 1947 as 
compared with 35,930 in 1939. Sal- 
aries and wages paid to all employees 
increased 160%, from $42 million in 
1939 to $109 million in 1947. The in- 


dustry’s expenditures for new plant 
and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$14.2 million as compared with $4.4 
million for 1939. 

In 1947, 2,085 million pounds of 
biscuit, crackers and pretzels were 
shipped by all manufacturers in the 
Census of Manufactures, including 
those classified in other industries. 
This was 25% higher than the 1939 
production of 1,664 million pounds. 
Shipments in 1947 were valued at 
$557 million, 160% above the value 
of 1939 production of $214 million. 

These statistics are taken from a 
preliminary tabulation of manufac- 
turers’ reports in the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. Final and more de- 
tailed figures will appear in the Cen- 
sus publication, “Bakery Products,” 
which will be published and offered 
for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents in the near future. Similar 
preliminary and final releases will be 
issued for other manufacturing in- 
dustries during the next few months. 
Totals for the U.S. and for each of 
the states will be issued in April. 
These will be followed by detailed 
statistics for states, metropolitan 
areas, counties and cities, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. 


General Statistics for the Biscuit, Crackers and Pretzels Industry, 
U.S. Totals: 1947 and 1939 (Money Figures and Man-Hours in Millions) 


Item 


1947 1939 

Poa: GE GRIN aca ce cbeareerebescvleeedetscncbeveaat 326 356 
All employees— ‘ 

Poa  RVOCGO SOP SHO PORE) ciiiccc nt ict bcews tea vats cs 46,058 35,930 

ees Ge. Same CEGEED cckec cio stes cov dvcneces S0abaeis $109 $42 
Production and related workers— 

Draameen Geverane. FOP ERO WOE) hive cctscusdsarvceustectbece 37,526 29,173 

SU REGGE) Ces CvetesenéFe cc ieocce c $66 aes eed ERs bLadS 78.2 n.a. 

PE NED 5's do W Rawle ee ree’ £E 6s Sand 0 Gad aes ernecwee seks $78 $29 
Wess See: Or MOM ROORI © 8. oe sibccb ele kods -d¥ deeb tecmrieoves $265 $119 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work ......... $275 $82 
Wee Ce CO ka bo hin. oc. VS dah Cowes SEK Cbs caasedne $540 $201 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment .............000000 $14.2 $4.4 

n.a.—Not available. 

*For 1947, value of shipments less cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work. 
For 1939, value of production less cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work. 

**Value of production for 1939. 


Biscuit, Crackers and Pretzels—Quantity and Value of Products, Totals for the 
U.S., 1947 and 1939 (All figures in millions) 


Product— 
Biscuit, crackers and pretzels shipped, all 
industries, total ....cccscccvcsvesvessocs 
Cookies, machine Made .......-esseseeeeeees 
Crackers, sponge, grahams, sprayed varieties, 
and low-sugar content biscuit ........... 
i, Perrerrrrr reer rrivyy Tre rh eee eT ee 


-———1947 
Total shipments and 
interplant transfers 





1939 








Total production 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(million f.o.b. (million f.o.b. 
Ib.) plant lb.) plant 
eeades 2,085 $557 1,664 $214 
<eenve 1,027 327 | 
} 1,612 208 
ateves 984 213) 
ceowes 74 17 52 6 





Economists Expect Stronger Wheat 
Prices with Limited Free Supplies 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during April, according to 
economists at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. A tendency toward in- 
creasing tightness in free market 
supply is expected to be a major 
factor in strengthening wheat prices. 
According to the latest official re- 
port (Jan. 31), 364 million bushels 
of wheat were under loan and pur- 
chase agreement. Undoubtedly some 
of this wheat has been redeemed, but 
most of it will be withheld from mar- 
ket and turned over to the govern- 
ment unless prices advance. This 
quantity of wheat plus export pur- 
chases and estimated usage for do- 
mestic food, feed and seed when 
deducted from available supplies in- 
dicates the possibility of a rather 
tight market situation in the near 
future. Recent market action in 


maintaining a large premium on cash 
wheat and a large spread of the May 
future over the July future is evi- 
dence that some tightness is recog- 
nized. 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
gradually reduced its purchases since 
early March. Its acceptance prices in 
late March were considered little 
more than token bids, being general- 
ly under the market price. However, 
in late March the market was firm 
and domestic demand, although slack, 
is expected to generate some strength 
in prices. 

From a longer range point of view, 
it appears that the price support pro- 
gram will be the major price sup- 
porting factor as the influence of the 
new crop becomes more pronounced. 
Fundamental conditions indicate that 
underlying price weakness may be 
expected. Carryover will be near the 
average of the past 10 years. A re- 
cent report revealed that the seeded 
acreage of wheat in the U.S. for the 
coming crop will be the largest on 
record. Fall seeded wheat came 
through the winter in good condition. 
Soil moisture in both the winter and 
spring wheat regions is generally 
favorable, and average yields would 


result in a crop almost as large as 
that of last year. Unofficial reports 
indicate better than average possi- 
bilities. In view of improving world 
food conditions, the export demand 
for U.S. wheat probably will de- 
crease. 
Corn Also Stronger 

Slightly higher corn prices also are 
expected during April, the economists 
continue. 

Reluctance of producers to sell 
substantial quantities at prevailing 
discounts below the loan rate and 
the normal tendency for seasonal 
strengthening are expected to be pre- 
dominating factors in the corn mar- 
ket. 

It is probable that a large propor- 
tion of the corn of poor keeping 
quality has been disposed of. The 
quantity remaining is not expected to 
be an important market influence. 
Receipts of corn at the major mar- 
kets ‘increased in early March but 
during the latter part of the month 
showed definite signs of decreasing. 
With the market substantially below 
loan levels and with the rush of 
spring work started or at hand, haul- 
ing from farms may be reduced. It is 
not likely that receipts will increase 
in the near future unless prices ad- 
vance sharply. Farmers have until 
June 30 to apply for loans or pur- 
chase agreements on their corn. 

According to a recent report on 
farmers’ intentions to plant, the acre- 
age of corn this year will be nearly 
2% less than last year and the small- 
est in more than 50 years. With lit- 
tle likelihood of equaling last year’s 
growing conditions, production is ex- 
pected to decline in comparison to 
1948. However, until there is some 
indication of probable production 
this will not be a major price deter- 
mining factor. Carryover will be large 
and the number of grain consuming 
animal units to be fed in 1949 is 
expected to be the lowest since 1941 
except for 1948. 








J. F. Kressler 


PROMOTED—J. F. Kressler, former 
sales representative with the Cincin- 
nati office of Chase Bag Co., has been 
transferred to Detroit where he will 
direct the operations of that office. 
The announcement was made by R. 
N. Conners, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager for the Chase 
organization. Mr. Kressler joined the 
company’s sales force shortly after 
his graduation from the University 
of Toledo in 1937. He served in the 
Army Air Corps during World 
War Il. 


April 5, 1949 


NLRB Charges Five 
New York Bakeries 
with “Lockout’ 


NEW YORK—A decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
April 4 termed the layoff of 700 
driver salesmen by five baking com- 
panies last Feb. 28 a “lockout” and 
therefore an unfair labor practice. 
When the Continental Baking Co. 
was struck over a new contract, the 
action was taken by the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., General Baking Co., Gren- 
nan Cake Co., Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
and Purity Bakeries, Inc. 

The five firms have been requested 
to answer the charges May 3. If the 
complaint charging employers’ re- 
verse secondary boycotts is upheld, 
the drivers may be eligible for full 
back pay to Feb. 28. More than 2,000 
drivers, affected by the strike, have 
filed suit in Federal Court for $20,- 
000 a day back pay. 

The strike is still unsettled and 
there is no indication of progress in 
the negotiations. 

The attorney for the teamsters’ 
local which called the strike has ap- 
pealed the state ruling on unemploy- 
ment insurance, which has excluded 
nearly 6,000 workers from immediate 
benefits on the grounds that they 
are involved in a dispute and must 
wait the penalty period of seven 
weeks before they are eligible for 
unemployment checks. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Winter Wheat Opens 


Growing Season in 
Good Condition 


Winter waeat is greening as far 
north as Nebraska and the lower 
lake region and appears to have 
emerged from the rugged winter in 
excellent condition, according to Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis. Most fields 
are free of snow, except at higher 
altitudes in the West. Little. dam- 
age has resulted from ice conditions, 
or from winter killing or heaving, 
and flooding has caused compara- 
tively little damage, the company 
reports. - 

Moisture supplies are ample for 
seeding spring crops generally. In 
many localities the soil has been too 
wet for field work, delaying oats and 
barley planting. If delayed too long, 
this will tend to increase _the_acré- 
age devoted to corn, Cargill states. 

Soil moisture over most of Texas 
has been ideal for plowing and plant- 
ing. Planting of grain sorghums is 
general in southern Texas, while corn 
and cotton planting was making nor- 
mal progress. 

In northeast Nebraska there is 
still about 5% of the corn from last 








season in the field. Spring work will | 


no doubt be delayed ‘until this can 
be taken care of. 

The prairie provinces of Canada 
have experienced a very dry winter, 
which has lowered prospects for 
spring sown grains. However, prairie 
farmers depend primarily’ on spring 
rains to produce the crop, and what- 
ever moisture is received during the 
fall and winter months is simply add- 
ed insurance. Spring rains are of 
paramount importance every year, 
and will be doubly so in 1949, the 
company adds. 
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Dramatic Results of Two Surveys 
Reveal Value of Enrichment 
in Health Improvement 


DRAMATIC report, __ direct 
A from the laboratory of life, 

has given nutritional leaders 
additional proof that enrichment of 
flour. and bread is improving the 
health of the people who are favored 
in having the fortified staff of life on 
their tables. 

And, perhaps more significantly, 
the people themselves now have solid 
assurance that their acceptance of 
the enrichment program is a forward 
stride in the constant struggle of the 
human race to make life happier 
through better health. 

The convincing story of enrich- 
ment’s service to humanity lies in 
the reports of surveys conducted in 
Newfoundland by eminent medical 
and nutritional authorities. The first 
detailed reports were’ presented at a 
special conference in New York City 
April 4 under the sponsorship of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc. The story 
was presented concurrently in Cana- 
da in the April issue of the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal. 

Thus was the happy news released 
to the nutritional world for retelling 
to the people, and the climax of the 
internationally important nutrition 
experiment in Newfoundland, begun 
in 1944, was reached. 

There: were other factors which 
contributed to the marked rise in 
the level of health in Newfoundland 
during the 1944-48 period of the ex- 
periment. But, in. the final detailed 
analysis of the data, it was deter- 
mined by the conductors of the sur- 
vey that the enrichment of flour and 
fortification of margarine were the 
major factors accounting for the im- 
provement measured. 


Background of 
the Surveys 


The story of the Newfoundland sur- 
veys goes back to 1944, when, at the 
invitation of the Newfoundland gov- 
ernment, a group of Canadian, Brit- 
ish and U.S. physicians conducted ex- 
aminations on 868 unselected per- 
sons, part of whom were residents of 
the city of St. John’s and the remain- 
der of whom lived in several of the 
settlements, known as outports, on 
the eastern and southern coasts. 


Newfoundland presented an ideal 
experimental ground for the com- 
parative testing of: nutritional levels 
of the population. Its people cling 
closely to their somewhat barren 
land and therefore offer a stable base 
for experimentation. Much of their 
food must be imported, so variables 
in their menu are smail. Flour is 
really the staff of life there. A rela- 
tively high proportion of total cal- 
ories in the Newfoundland diet, about 
40%, has been derived from white 
flour. And, except for the prosperity 








EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panyiiig article reporting the back- 
ground and results of the nutritional 
surveys in Newfoundland is based 
largely upon information contained 
in an article in the April issue of the 
Canadian Medical Association Jour- 
nal entitled, “Medical Resurvey of 
Nutrition in Newfoundland, 1948.” 
Permission to present this material 
was given to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by Dr. H. E. MacDermot, editor 
of the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal. A news report of the con- 
ference concerning the Newfoundland 
surveys, sponsored April 4 in New 
York by the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., appears in the news section of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





factors of World War II, living con- 
ditions have not been greatly varia- 
ble. 

Coupled with these conditions was 
the fact that Newfoundland offered 
for research an area of recognizable 
nutritional deficiency. It is generally 
agreed that poor nutrition is reflected 
in poor general health. In Newfound- 
land the state of health in 1944 was 
reported as “most unsatisfactory.” 


Government Takes Steps 
Shortly before and following the 
1944 study of the general health, 
measures aimed directly at improv- 
ing the nutrition of the people were 


undertaken by the government and 
other agencies. They comprised a 
program for public education in nu- 
trition, distribution in the schools of 
a hot milk drink, distribution of cod 
liver oil, distribution to certain indi- 
viduals of concentrated orange juice 
and improvement of the quality of 
margarine and white flour through 
fortification of the margarine with 
vitamin A and enrichment of the 
flour with thiamine, riboflavin, nia- 
cin, iron and calcium. 


Resurvey Made in 1948 

In 1948, the same group of physi- 
cians was again invited to conduct 
a survey and to report their findings 
in regard to possible gains ‘in public 
health. It is out of this report that 
the dramatic new story of the value 
of enrichment has come. 

The resurvey was undertaken in 
the hope of being able to evaluate 
the effect on health of the measures 
undertaken by the government of 
Newfoundland to improve nutritional 
conditions. The season of the year 
was the same (August), the same lo- 
calities were studied (with a few ex- 
ceptions), the number of persons ex- 
amined was the same (868) and the 
same criteria were adopted for judg- 
ing abnormality. A feature of the 
1948 study, which probably is unique 
in nutritional investigations, is that 
227 individuals examined in 1944 
could be re-examined by the same ex- 
aminers four years later. 





Who’s Who in the Surveys . . . 


The personnel of the Newfoundland surveys gives to the conclusions an 
unusual flavor of authority. Among the names of those participating are 
those of leaders already historically and indelibly associated with the 


enrichment movement. 


The report published in the April issue of the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal was authored by the following investigators. 
W. R. Aykroyd, M.D., Director, Nutrition Division, Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations. 


' N, Jolliffe, M.D., Director, Bureau of Nutrition, Departmient of Health . 


of the City of New York. 


0. H. Lowry, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Washington University, 


St. Louis. 


P. E. Moore, M.D., Director, Indian and Eskimo Health Services, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Canada. 


W. H. Sebrell, M.D., Medical Director, U.S. Public Health Service. 


R. E. Shank, M.D., Professor of Preventive Medicine, 


University, St. Louis. 


Washington 


F. F. Tisdall, M.D., Associated Professor of Pediatrics, University of 


Toronto. 


R. M. Wilder, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 


Minn. 


P. C. Zamecnik, M.D., Associate in Medicine, Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


The expense of both the 1944 and the 1948 investigations was met by 
the-Newfoundland government; the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Assn.; Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ.; Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, and the 


individual investigators. 
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~The Newfoundland Nutrition Story 





Results of the 
1944 Survey 


As indicated previously, results of 
the 1944 survey showed the state of 
health in Newfoundland to be “most 
unsatisfactory.” Evidence of this was 
provided by such indices as the re- 
ported rates for infant mortality and 
tuberculosis. Both were high, from 
two to three times those encountered 
in populations of similar ancestry in 
more favored regions, The survey re- 
vealed a high prevalence of clinical 
signs attributed to chronic deficiency 
of vitamin A, riboflavin and ascorbic 
acid and low values for these nutri- 
ents in the blood or urine. Also noted 
was extensive dental caries. Signs 
suggestive of chronic niacin defi- 
ciency of mild degree were encoun- 
tered frequently, and there were in- 
dications of less severe degrees of 
thiamine deficiency 

An estimate of available food sup- 
plies was made. In comparison with 
the recommended allowances of the 
National Research Council of the 
U.S., the amounts of thiamine avail- 
able per head were lower by 32%, 
of riboflavin by 51%, of vitamin A 
by 69%, of ascorbic acid by 72% and 
of calcium by 58%. On the other 
hand, the food supplies were on the 
average liberal, in terms of the al- 
lowances, with respect to calories 
and protein. 


Results of the 
1948 Survey 


In the detailed report of the 1948 
survey as it is presented in the April 
issue of the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation Journal the authors ana- 
lyze the effect each of the measures 
taken by the government toward 
improving the nutrition of the people. 

The effect of the public education 
program is minimized by the authors. 
Little of this educational activity 
got under way before the early 
months of 1947, it is pointed out. 
That it was beginning to have 
effects in 1948 is indisputable, the 
report says, but that it had signifi- 
cantly influenced the nutritional con- 
dition of the people by the time of 
the resurvey is “doubtful.” 

Government resources had not per- 
mitted undertaking a full-scale school 
feeding program, it is reported, and 
contributions of this phase of the 
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government’s program to improve 
the Newfoundland diet are not indi- 
cated to be of major significance. 


Enrichment Hailed 

On the other hand, the fortifica- 
tion of margarine and the enrich- 
ment of white flour are hailed in the 
report as making significant favor- 
able alterations of the nutritional 
situation. 

Enrichment of white flour with 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
was made compulsory by the New- 
foundland government in 1943. In 
consequence, beginning with the fis- 
cal year 1944-45, all imported white 
wheat flour has containéd, per pound 
(0.46 kg.), a minimum of 2.0 mgm. 
thiamine, 1.2 mgm. riboflavin, 16 
mgm. niacin and 13 mgm. iron. An 
additional requirement was imposed 
in October, 1947, when the inclusion 
of bone meal in an amount sufficient 
to provide not less than 500 mgm. 
calcium per lb. was ordered. 

No flour was milled in Newfound- 
land. Hence, except for an insignifi- 
cant amount introduced by smugglers 
and a very small amount of packaged 
flour used for cake and pastry mak- 
ing, all white flour consumed had 
been enriched. Except for the city 
of St. John’s, which received en- 
riched flour as early as April, 1944, 
this happened after the 1944 survey, 
it is pointed out. 

Mention was made in the report of 
the 1944 survey of the relatively low 
provision by the average Newfound- 
land diet of thiamine, riboflavin and 
calcium. The estimated figures on a 
per head basis were for thiamine 
0.90 to 0.96 mgm., for riboflavin 0.80 
to 1.03 mgm. and for calcium 360 to 
415 mgm. 

Figures Doubled 

Enrichment of the flour approxi- 
mately doubled these low figures, the 
report of the 1948 survey shows, 
bringing all of them close to the al- 
lowances recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council of the U.S. Fur- 
thermore, by this enrichment the 
supplies of niacin and iron, which 
were thought: to be borderline in 
adequacy in 1944, were very substan- 
tially increased, the report says. 

Most striking among the indices of 
improvement in the health of the 
people of Newfoundland between 
1944 and 1948 are the reported de- 
creases in the deaths of infants less 
than one year of age, the report indi- 
cates. 

Further, the people encountered in 
1948 were better dressed than they 
were in 1944, the report says, and 
their homes looked better tended. Of 
more significance was the evident in- 
creased alertness of the persons ex- 
amined in 1948. Gone to a great ex- 
tent was the “apathy so noticeable 
in 1944,” the report relates. 


Analysis of the 
Survey Data 


In an interim report in August, 
1948, the conductors of the surveys 
stated that most of the characteris- 
tic signs of malnutrition were less 
conspicuous and less prevalent in the 
samples of the Newfoundland popu- 
lation studied in 1948 than they had 
been in 1944. They pointed out that 
this change had been accompanied 
by improvement in certain indices of 
public health. Reference was made to 
the sharp reduction in the reported 
infant mortality rate, but the same 
could have been affirmed for the re- 
ported rate of stillbirths, the report- 
ed rate from tuberculosis and the 
reported crude mortality rate, it is 
now pointed out. 

Several factors which might have 





contributed to these changes for the 
better were recognized in the interim 
report, including the increase in the 
national wealth, the increased quan- 
tity and greater variety of foods im- 
ported during recent years, the in- 
creased emphasis on education in nu- 
trition, the distribution in the ma- 
jority of schools of dry milk and cod 
liver oil, the distribution of orange 
juice to nursing mothers and infants, 
and the improvement of the nutritive 
value of margarine and wheat flour 
through fortification of the former 
and enrichment of the latter. 

No attempt was made in the in- 
terim report to assess the relative 
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significance of these various factors. 
Now that the study of the data has 
been completed, certain tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn, and these 
are reported in the article in the 
April issue of the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. Excerpts from 
this report, indicating the relative 
significance of these factors, follow: 

“The program of public education 
in nutrition . .. was not begun much 
before the spring of 1947. Education 
is a slow process and is unlikely to 
influence significantly the eating 
habits and hence the nutritional sta- 
tus of a people in as short a period 
as 15 months... . 
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“The amount (of dry, non-fat milk 
powder) distributed per child was 
relatively small, and except for a 
few schools, this program came into 
full effect no earlier than the au- 
tumn of 1947. Likewise the distribu- 
tion of cod liver oil to children in 
the schools, and the concentrate 
orange juice given to infants and 
nursing mothers, can scarcely have 
produced significant results... . 

“The greatly increased excretion of 
thiamine in the outports in 1948 
might be due in part to a somewhat 
greater consumption of meat, but can 
be attributed mainly to the enrich- 





The Storrer family has been in the baking 
business since 1825. Owner Herman Storrer, 
the third baker to bear this name, was a 
master baker at 19. The bakery pictured to 
your right—aptly termed Mr. Storrer’s post- 
war “dream bakery”’—was opened two years 
ago. It replaces a pastry shop opened in 1940 





Custom-built plate-glass cases and carefully planned lighting di 

a we — goods to best advantage in Herman's pared 
op. -foot refrigerated show-case of latest design is used 

steam and custard goods. ” - 





which soon proved too small to handle the 
rapidly expanding business. Here we see Mr. 
Storrer discussing a recent Sweetex ‘Mrs. 
Average” ad with Sweetex salesman W. H. 
Bell. “Your $90 figure is too conservative,” 
says Mr. Storrer. “I have many customers 
whose annual purchases top that figure.” 


PAY DIVIDENDS IN 





Everything is conveniently arranged and the equipment 
up to date in the production area of Herman’s Pastry Shop. 
Every day those two mixers at the right whip up a lot of 
batter for Herman's fast-selling Sweetex cakes. 
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ment of flour with this nutrient. The 
positive correlation of thiamine and 
riboflavin lends support to the con- 
clusion that the increased amounts 
of these two nutrients were derived 
from the same food source, namely 
enriched flour. ... : 
‘Flour enriched with thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron was in- 
troduced into the capital—St. John’s 
—frorh one to three months before 
the survey of August, 1944, whereas 
at that date such flour had only just 
reached the outports in Fortune Bay. 
This, we now believe, explains the 
fact that urinary excretions of thia- 
mine and riboflavin were greater in 
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1944 in St. John’s than in the out- 
ports. In 1948 the excretions of these 


. Vitamins in St. John’s and in the 


outports were almost the same... . 


Increase in Thiamine Credited 


“The prevalence of lesions which 
may be related to deficiencies of vi- 
tamin A, and of thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin, was strikingly diminished 
(in 1948 from 1944). .. .A change for 
the better was noted in the frequency 
with which complaints were heard of 
dyspepsia and constipation. Also the 
alertness of the people had improved, 
especially that of the children. These 
improvements can perhaps be credit- 


ed to the increase in the intake of 
thiamine. 

“In summary, it can be said that 
those signs and symptoms of malnu- 
trition which could have been ex- 
pected to decrease in prevalence as 
a result of the fortification of mar- 
garine with vitamin A and the en- 
richment of flour with riboflavin, nia- 
cin and thiamine were less frequently 
encountered and less severe in 1948 
than in 1944, whereas the incidence 
of lesions which could not have been 
affected by these measures remained 
unaltered or actually increased. This 
does not mean that other programs, 
in part recommended by the group 





HERMAN’S 








Herman’s Pastry Shop fairly shouts—‘Come 
in!”” Although there’s an attractive display win- 
dow at the right, the entire front is actually one 
huge show window which gives passers-by a full 
view of the store’s interior. And the goods dis- 
played inside are a powerful magnet. 





PASTRY SHOP 


| Bt EASY to understand why Rochester women 
like to buy baked goods at Herman’s Pastry 
Shop. For here is a bakery which exhibits “good 
housekeeping”’ at its best. 


“I’ve made cleanliness the law in my business,” 
says owner Herman Storrer. And this is no idle 
boast. From salesroom to production bench, this 
modern shop is clean as a pin. A wide variety of 
eye-appealing baked goods is displayed to best 
advantage in immaculate, custom-built cases. Sales 
girls are trim and alert. 


Mr. Storrer has a right to boast about another 
“law.” in his business. That’s his insistence on top 
quality for every item baked in his shop. 


Trust Your 
Future to 


*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. 
It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when 
employed by bakers, means that they have 
used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening 
pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the 
“High-Ratio” shortening. 


Among Herman’s “best sellers’— and most 
profitable items—over the past 15 years have been 
rich, fine-eating, long-keeping Sweetex cakes. This 
shop has made its cakes with Sweetex ever since 
the ‘“‘High-Ratio”’ shortening was introduced. 


The exceptional quality of Sweetex cakes has 
paid handsome dividends to thousands of other 
bake shops during the past 15 years. Your shop, too, 
can profit by following the Sweetex “quality line.” 


Gest bal 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio”* Shortening 
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in 1944, are of any less importance 
than the two which apparently by 
1948 had produced results.” 


Significance 
of the Results 


The report of the conductors of 
the surveys concludes with recom- 
mendations for the continuation of 
enrichment of flour and fortification 
of margarine, together with several 
further measures designed to keep 
the nutritional situation of New- 
foundland improving. 

The results of the surveys are, of 
course, extremely important to the 
health of Newfoundland. But more 
than that, the story of the New- 
foundland nutritional experiment has 
important implications in regard to 
public health and nutrition in the 
U.S., Canada and other areas. 

The dramatic story that lies in the 
Newfoundland surveys deserves and 
invites maximum exploitation in the 
furtherance of enrichment’s cause. 
The public has been favorably dis- 
posed and so far as could have been 
expected has accepted enrichment as 
valid in principle. It must now be 
assured with all possible emphasis 
and persistence that its confidence 
has not been misplaced. Findings of 
fact are the requisite for this, and 
fortunately for the enrichment move- 
ment’s further progress those facts 
are now available in convincing form 
and degree—direct from the labora- 
tory of life. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Partially 
Reveals Location of 
Wheat Loan Stocks 


WASHINGTON — The location of 
wheat loan stocks in off-farm stor- 
age facilities was partially disclosed 
last week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

In the states of Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Wyoming, 
there are 22,065,000 bu. in country 
elevators and 44,657,176 bu. in ter- 
minal warehouses. 

In the states of Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, country elevator 
loan stocks amounted to 12 million 
bushels, while terminal warehouse 
loan wheat supplies are 25,718,570 bu. 

No figures are available yet for 
the Minneapolis and Chicago CCC 
regions. On the Pacific Coast, USDA 
officials say that virtually all loan 
wheat is held in country elevators. 
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KANSAS FIRMS CONSTRUCT 
SEVERAL NEW ELEVATORS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — New 
elevators and additions are being 
pushed ahead at many points in the 
Southwest. Two Hutchinson firms re- 
port good progress since the weather 
opened and express confidence that 
the new plants will be ready by har- 
vest time. 

The C. D. Jennings Grain Co. is 
building a 225,000-bu elevator at 
Leoti. The Gano-Horace Grain Co. 
expects to have a 350,000-bu. eleva- 
tor at a new station named Hobart 
ready for the 1949 crop. 

The Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
& Mercantile Co. at Dighton has de- 
cided to erect a 300,000-bu. addition 
to its plant, giving total storage of 
550,000 bu. 














Recipes for cooking muskrats, 
methods for determining the sex of 
watermelons and hints on how to 
discern the habits, food requirements 
and economic status. of the band- 
tailed pigeon were among the sub- 
jects covered by booklets that turned 
up recently on the desk of Sen. 
Styles Bridges. This lawmaker is 
from New Hampshire, not from 
Missouri, but he likes to be shown. 
He asked every federal agency to 
send him one copy of each of its 
publications. Up to last week he had 
received 83,000. Unhappily, he learns, 
the booklet on the love life of the 
frog is out of print. It. received 
more publicity than it could stand 
and is now a collector's item. But 
Washington bureaucracy will cure 
that—unless the Hoover plan should 
really succeed in sweeping the gov- 
ernment stables. 


25 YEARS OF FARM RELIEF—It 
has just been brought to our atten- 
tion that right about this time a 
quarter of a century ago first steps 
were being attempted in this coun- 
try to prop agriculture by legisla- 
tive enactment. The first of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bills had emerged in 
Congress and great was the uproar. 
Millers vigorously opposed the bill, 
as they continued to do until this 
one and all its successors were dead 
and in their stead came the much 
more formidable and far less logical 
Agricultural Marketing Act of the 
year of the great crash. Comment- 
ed the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, who carried on a never-ceas- 
ing vendetta against McNary-Haug- 
enism: “Taxing the farmer and giv- 
ing him in return a shadowy prom- 
ise, deluding him by vicious econom- 
ics, it means unqualified disaster.” 
It threatened destruction to the mill- 
ing industry, he said. These were its 
provisions, as he described them: 

1. The immediate proclamation of 
a general emergency in respect of 
agricultural commodities, requiring 
legislative defiance of ordinary eco- 
nomic laws. 

2. Authority for the President to 
declare, at any future time, a spe- 
cial emergency by reason of the ex- 
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port surplus of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity. 

3. .A commission, virtually con- 
trolled by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with power arbitrarily to fix 
the “ratio prices” of basic agricul- 
tural commodities. 

4. A system of arbitrary “ratio 
prices” from which no appeal is pos- 
sible, based wholly on relative pre- 
war values. 

5. A $200,000,000 agricultural ex- 
port corporation, virtually controlled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. A system of taxation whereby 
the commission determines the 
amount of the tax, or “equalization 
fee,” to be paid on every sale made 
by the producer of a baste, agricul- 
tural commodity. 

7. A fund, created by these taxes 
to be used to pay the expenses of the 
corporation and make good its losses 
on export sales. 

8. Authority for the corporation to 
dump agricultural commodities in 
foreign markets at whatever prices 
will prove low enough to move the 
exportable surplus. 

9. Authority for the President to 

fix import duties at any level which 
he may deem necessary to maintain 
the fictitious “ratio prices.” 
@ Rejected in Congress — Congress 
turned down the first McNary-Haug- 
en bill, and a second version, elimi- 
nating the price-ratio plan and sub- 
stituting a device for “making the 
tariff effective,” likewise failed of 
passage in the spring of 1926. But 
persistence finally pushed it through 
the legislative mill in February, 1927. 
President Coolidge promptly vetoed 
it “because it put the government 
in the farming business.” Its price- 
fixing stipulations, he said, were 
“economically unsound,” and the At- 
torney-General said certain features 
were unconstitutional. 

The third bill, passed in 1929, again 
met a Coolidge veto, and the Sen- 
ate failed to override. The short ses- 
sion of the 70th Congress failed to 
act on a fourth bill in 1928, this one 
with the highly disputed equaliza- 
tion fee deleted, and McNary-Haug- 
enism died as President Hoover came 
on the scene with his extra session of 
the 7ist Congress, called to deal with 
farm relief and revision of tariffs. 
The ‘resulting Federal Farm Board 
was authorized among other things 
to carry on stabilization operations, 
to buy surplus farm products in or- 
der to support market prices. As is 
still painfully recalled, it sustained 
heavy losses as agricultural prices 
fell to record low levels in 1932, 
and their average purchasing power 


fell to about half of that of the pre- 
war years. Under the first Roosevelt 
administration in 1933 came the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administra- 
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Jonay ¢ JOMORROW 


down the rules of the game and en- 
forces fair play; we need a govern- 
ment that protects the welfare of 
the needy and afflicted; we need a 


tion, with power to levy Processing ..mgovernment that sees to it that our 


taxes on domestic cons 
certain basic farm. cts,.. this .. 
revenue to be paid to producers. en- 
tering into contracts with the féd-"~ 
eral government to reduce acreage 
and marketings as a means of re- 
ducing accumulated surpluses. And 
this, skipping a lot of better-remem- 
bered farm relief history, brings us 
down to the international wheat 
agreement and the new surpluses, 
right around the corner, which must 
be dealt with by further adventure 
in what Coolidge insisted was the 
folly of government in business. 
¥ ¥ 

The authors of the McNary-Haug- 
en bills are no longer living. Gilbert 
N. Haugen’s death occurred in 1933. 
He had long served the state of 
Iowa in the House of Representa- 
tives. Sen. Charles L. McNary lived 
until 1944, He was appointed to the 
U. S. Senate in 1917, and was elected 
to the office four times by his Ore- 
gon constituency, ending his sena- 
torial career in 1942. From 1933 un- 
til his retirement he was Republican 
minority leader in the upper house. 
He was Republican vice presidential 
candidate in 1940. 


ee @ 
Controls and Penalties 
Ad Infinitum 


Once we start to apply controls and 
penalties in the grain belt there will 
be no end. 

The acreage taken out of produc- 
tion will also have to be controlled 
or it will be used to produce other 
crops which in turn will create excess 
production of other commodities. 

We may expect that such a process 
would go on and on until a fully 
controlled agriculture results. 

The question is whether, for the 
sake of illusionary increased incomes 
for a short time, American farmers 
are willing to surrender those rights 
for which their forefathers endured 
hardships—that we might know the 
meaning of freedom. 

I do not mean to imply that gov- 
ernment should remain aloof or in- 
different to the needs of the people. 

We need an efficient, democratical- 
ly run government in this day of big 
business and a world made small by 
modern methods of communication 
and travel. 

We need a government that lays 


“of* natural resources are developed and 


used wisely in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and a government that safe- 
guards and maintains the nation’s 


" security. 


An agriculture under governmental 
guardianship cannot be a strong ag- 
riculture. A nation whose people are 
not free cannot be a happy nation. 

I want to see agriculture and the 
nation prosper on a sound and secure 
basis. 

I want to see farm people and city 
people remain free—free from eco- 
nomic and political domination. 

I want to see our country go for- 
ward in such a way that Americans 
can be masters of their own destiny. 
—From an address by Sen. George D. 
Aiken of Vermont at the recent Farm 
Forum in Minneapolis. 


Millers of two generations ago— 
and sometimes even later—didn’t al- 
ways hang out the latch string to 
competitors. There were important 
manufacturing secrets, you know. 
But in 1890, when the Millers Na- 
tional Assn. convened in Minneapo- 
lis, a big display ad in The North- 
western Miller carried to the dele- 
gates an invitation from Charles A. 
Pillsbury, managing director of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., “a hearty invitation to visit 
and inspect any or all of the com- 
pany’s mills.” 

@®e°e 

Doctors, and even nutritionists, 
sometimes are wrong. So far as we 
know, no objection is heard among 
them now to the use of yeast in 
bread making, but Pliny tells us that 
the Faculty of Medicine in Paris 
violently objected to it as late as the 
end of the Seventeenth Century. 


* * * 
CONQUERING SONG 


I have been awed for years 

By the intricate gold 

And ruby curving of jelly-roll. 
Now I am strangely bold, 
Having fashioned a cake 

Tender and fragrant and round 
With its ribbon of jell inlaid! 
Now I have suddenly found 
There is a score of things, 

No matter what names they bear, 
That are ruby and gold jelly-rolls, 
Awaiting only the care 

Of a pair of hands, and a bright 
Courage to roll them right. 


Elaine V. Emans. 
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THE “IF’S” IN THE AGREEMENT 


ELDOM, it seems certain, has there been a 

more “‘iffy’’ contract than the proposed interna- 
tional wheat agreement. The little word for 
supposition, significant of doubt and uncertainty, 
appears at least once in most of the paragraphs 
of this 10,000-word document. 

Most critical of the exemptions, exceptions and 
immunities are those that lie in the escape 
clauses. An exporting nation can escape its quota 
if it has an unexpectedly short crop. An importing 
nation can default on its import quota if it lacks 
foreign exchange or if it “considers its national 
security to be endangered by the outbreak of 
hostilities.” Any nation can drop out if the agree- 
ment is amended. 

Here are other samples of conditional proposi- 
tions: Quantities of wheat for export or import 
are “subject to increase or reduction;” the quan- 
tities of flour that may enter into the export- 
import equation are subject to the devastating 
and quite uncalled for phrase, “if any;” if there 
is any objection to entry of a transaction against 
a guaranteed quota, the council must review 
the matter and “if it decides that the objection 
is well-founded it must amend its records accord- 
ingly;” if some one thinks a price equivalent is 
“no longer fair,” the executive committee must 
examine the objection, in consultation with the 
advisory committee on price equivalents, and 
make “such adjustments as it considers desirable;” 
if an exporting country considers its interests to 
be seriously prejudiced by the nonparticipation 
or withdrawal of any importing country respon- 
sible for more than 5% of the guaranteed quantities 
of wheat specified in the agreement it may take a 
walk, and so may an importing country in case 
an exporting country responsible for the same 
percentage of the wheat should leave the fold. 

But let us step right into some of the text 
of this extraordinary document, so that the “‘ifs” 
may be seen in their complete and complex sur- 
roundings, and so that the flavor of the patois 
(we hesitate to apply the word “gobbledygook”’) 
may be savored on the reader’s tongue: 

“If the Council decides that the. reporting 
country shall be relieved of the whole or part 
of its guaranteed quantity for the crop-year 
concerned, the following procedure shall apply: 

“(a) The Council shall, if the reporting country 
is an importing country, invite the other importing 
countries, or, if the reporting country is an ex- 
porting country, invite the other exporting coun- 
tries, to increase their guaranteed quantities for 
the crop year concerned up to the amount of the 
guaranteed quantity of which the reporting coun- 
try is relieved; provided that an increase in the 
guaranteed quantities of an exporting country 
shall require approval by the Council by two 
thirds of the votes cast by the exporting countries 
and two thirds of the votes cast by the importing 
countries if any importing country, within such 
period as the Council shall prescribe, objects 
to such increase on the ground that it will have 
the effect of making the balance of payments 
problems of that importing country more diffi- 
cult. . 

“(b) If the amount of which the importing 
country is relieved cannot be fully offset in the 
manner provided in (a) of this paragraph, the 
Council shall invite the exporting countries, if the 
reporting country is an importing country, or the 
importing countries, if the reporting country is an 
exporting country, to accept a reduction of their 
guaranteed quantities for the crop year con- 
cerned up to the amount of the guaranteed quan- 
tity of which the reporting country is relieved, 
after taking account of any adjustments made 
under (a) of this paragraph. 

“(c) If the total offers received by the Council 
from the exporting and importing countries to 
increase their guaranteed quantities under (a) of 
this paragraph or to reduce their guaranteed 
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quantities under (b) of this paragraph exceed 
the amount of the guaranteed quantity of which 
the reporting country is relieved, their guaranteed 
quantities shall, unless the Council decides other- 
wise, be increased or reduced, as the case may be, 
on a pro-rata basis, provided that the increase 
or reduction of the guaranteed quantity of any 
such country shall not exceed its offer. 

“(d) If the amount of the guaranteed quantity 
of which the reporting country is relieved cannot 
be fully offset in the manner provided in (a) and 
(b) of this paragraph, the Council shall reduce 
the guaranteed quantities in Annex A to Article 
III, if the reporting country is an exporting 
country, or in Annex B to Article III, if the 
reporting country is an importing country, for 
the crop year concerned by the amount ‘necessary 
to make the total in the one Annex equal to the 
total in the other Annex. Unless the exporting 
countries, in the case of a reduction in Annex B, 
or the importing countries, in the case of a 
reduction in Annex A, agree otherwise, the re- 
duction shall be made on a pro rata basis, account 
being taken of any reduction already made under 
(b) of.this paragraph.” 

The “ifs,” this and other parts of the text 
disclose, are to be resolved sometimes by the 
signatory countries, sometimes by the council 
that is to be set up to judge some of the issues, 
sometimes by the advisory committee on price 
agreements, sometimes by the executive com- 
mittee of the council. Sometimes the exporting 
group alone acts, or moves, or protests; sometimes 
the importers standing apart in their own house 
do so. Sometimes the deciding vote is by ma- 
jority, sometimes by two thirds. 

Added to all the numerous specific hypotheses 
and reservations is the general question mark that 
hovers. over the whole matter. Already, before 
the ink is dry on the agreement, two big “ifs” 
have scored against it—the defections of Russia 
and Argentina. _ 

The American taxpayer is a party to this 
great international speculation, though he is not 
mentioned in the bond. His “if” will be abroad 
in the land when he begins to pay the bill. He 
is the only party concerned who hasn’t an escape. 

ee °¢@ 

AN EDITORIAL ACCOUNTING 


R. HARVEY YANTIS of the editorial staff 
of The Northwestern Miller has just 
returned from a six weeks’ motor trip, during 
which he covered almost 6,000 miles of midwestern 
and southwestern United States and Mexico. 
Penetration of the latter country was as far as 
Acapulco—and the tan in his cheeks gives evidence 
of it. 

The most forcible impression he gained in 
driving through southern Minnesota, central Iowa, 
western Missouri, eastern Kansas and Oklahoma 
and central and southeastern Texas was that of 
adequate spring moisture. This rich midwestern 
and southwestern belt is going to go into the 
1949 planting and growing season with plenty 
of moisture to sprout seeds, give spring planted 
crops a good start, and help the fall sown crops 
begin their spring growth. A lot can happen to 
any crop before harvest, of course, but in the 
area he saw the present outlook is for another 
year of big production. 
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Although the Mexican part of the tour was a 
vacation, there were many things of interest 
agriculturally to be observed there—mostly by 
way of contrast. Many farming practices are 
relatively primitive by United States standards, 
and the differences between the two countries 
in the feeding and management of livestock and 
poultry and in the availability of good rations 
illustrate, with strong impact, the value to 
agriculture of a progressive and research mind- 
ed feed industry. 

There is modern farming in Mexico, with 
resultant gains in profitable production, and good 
methods are on the increase, but examples are 
few by comparison. Continued progress will mean 
a great addition to the world’s food supply. 
Limited observation led our associate to the con- 
clusion that Mexico potentially is an important 
food reservoir. 

One thing that strikes a visitor, Mr. Yantis 
says, is the well organized and apparently success- 
ful work of the joint Mexican-American Commis- 
sion for the eradication of foot and mouth disease, 
in cattle. This scourge had become a dangerous 
threat not only to the Mexican livestock industry, 
but its spread northward caused understandable 
consternation among the livestock producers of 
our own border states. 

The American and Mexican governments are 
working in harmony, with present emphasis on 
vaccination. About 8 million Mexican cattle have 
been vaccinated, and another 15 million will have 
been so treated within the next three or four 
months. The area between the United States 
border and a point about 300 miles south of there 
now is said to have been freed of the disease, and 
the “clean” zone consistently is being pushed 
southward. Any traveler soon becomes familiar 
with the strict inspection and disinfection meas- 
ures required of him when he leaves an infected 
for a clean or buffer zone. What, only a short time 
ago, was a source of great potential danger to 
our meat supply and profitable livestock industry 
has been reduced to a situation that has already 
relieved much of the anxiety. This has been 
accomplished by friendly cooperation between the 
two governments, firmness in meeting the prob- 
lem, and good organization. 
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MORE SPREAD, MORE BREAD 


E HAVE nothing against oleo, and in so 

saying it ought not to be implied that we 
do have something against butter. We like both. 
The more spread, the more bread. 

Although flour millers, so far as we know, 
have not beaten any drums for legislation elimi- 
nating the federal tax on colored and uncolored 
oleomargarine, they might well have been among 
the cheer leaders. For them. it is a cheerful 
matter. The legislation seems very likely to pass, 
and if it does there will be more and cheaper 
supplies of a commodity that is inseparable from 
the daily loaf, and shares a partnership that is 
mutually beneficial. 

Not long ago we reviewed in our news and 
editorial columns the unhappy situation resulting 
through the virtual disappearance from this 
country’s restaurant tables of the traditional 
basket of bread, ample in size and inviting in 
content. Among the reasons given by the restau- 
rant proprietors for their parsimony in this re- 
spect was the high price of butter. Whereas, they 
said, more bread could have been afforded, it 
would have called for more butter, and that 
couldn’t have been afforded. 

Butter has come down in price, and this should 
put more of it on the table, though the operation 
of government price supports tends to create 
artificial scarcity by taking some of it off the 
market. But can’t we assume, now, that butter, 
with oleo’s help, will do a lot toward bringing 
the bread basket back? 
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GRAIN INTERESTS PROTEST 
LAKE-RAIL GRAIN TARIFFS 


PHILADELPHIA — Local shipping 
and grain interests appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week in their fight to retain a 
favorable rail rate differential on 
grain shipments from the Great 
Lakes. 

The action was in the form of a 
formal protest against schedules 
filed by eight railroads for grain 
hauled from Buffalo to the ports of 
New York City, Albany, Boston and 
Portland, Maine. It was taken by the 
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Announcing 


The Bakeshop 
FORMULA BOOK 


Cakes and Pastries 


A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Editor of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


@ Formulas for a large variety and high qual- 
ity of cakes and pastries. 


@ Serves as a valuable tool with which bakers 
@ A handy source of up-to-date and practical 


@ Compiled by A. J. Vander Voort, technical 
editor of The American Baker and head 
of Dunwoody Baking School. 


@ Single copy price of THE BAKESHOP 
FORMULA BOOK is $1. 
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Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

The chamber said it also expected 
that the three railroads serving Phil- 
adelphia will file separate protests 
against the proposed rates as they 
affect both: this port and Baltimore. 

Should the proposed rate changes 
take effect, they will “destroy a port 
relationship prescribed by the ICC 
in 1905 and repeatedly approved by 
the commission on reexamination 
during the intervening years,” the 
protest stated. In 1905 the commis- 
sion granted Philadelphia and Balti- 
more a rate differential of %*%¢ per 
100 Ib. under New York. 





The 





Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, 
service publication of The American Baker, 
lists causes and remedies for problems that 
arise in bakeshop production. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
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Gentlemen: Please send ...... copies of 
The Bakeshop Formula Book, at $1.00 each. 


“The reductions proposed,” the pe- 
tition further stated, “would estab- 
lish a parity and result in a tremen- 
dous loss in the movement of grain 
through the Port of Philadelphia.” 

The ICC is asked to suspend opera- 
tion of the schedules and investi- 
gate their legality. 
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MERCK & CO. PLANS 
TO SPLIT COMMON STOCK 








RAHWAY, N.J.—A_ two-for-one 
split-up of the common stock of 
Merck & Co., Inc., and the authoriza- 
tion of 100,000 shares of new convert- 
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ible preferred stock will be consid- 
ered at a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the company to be held 
here April 19 following the annual 
meeting. 

George W. Merck, president of the 
company, announced March 22 in a 
letter to stockholders that 70,000 
shares of the convertible preferred 
stock are proposed to be issued at an 
opportune time to raise approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 new capital. Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Bros., 
according to present plans, will man- 
age a public offering of the shares, 
in connection with which a registra- 
tion statement is expected to be filed 
shortly with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
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PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
GLENN HARGRAVE TALK 


OMAHA—One of the greatest mis- 
takes of today’s baking industry is 
that most bread is made from flours 
that are under-absorbed, said Glenn 
E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Mt. Pros- 
pect, Ill., who spoke at the March 
meeting of the Nebraska-Iowa Bak- 
ery Production Club here. 

Mr. Hargrave told the production 
men and their company managers 
that this is a costly mistake both 
from the standpoints of economy and 
bread quality. 

“From experience,” he added, “I 
am forced to say that I believe that 
too many men in charge of bakery 
production today do not give proper 
recognition to the importance of ab- 
sorption, dough mixing, dough time 
and dough temperature and the ef- 
fect of these controllable factors up- 
on the quality and uniformity of 
their finished products. Most bread 
faults are correctable by proper 
manipulation of one or more of these 
factors,” Mr. Hargrave said. 
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CONDITION OF WHEAT 
GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Wheat is in 
good condition in all areas of Okla- 
homa with the exception of some 
portions of the southwestern wheat 
belt. Many of the fields were un- 
suited to the planting of wheat, and 
this condition is reflected in poor 
stands and bare spots where soil ero- 
sion from winds has taken toll. Some 
cultivation of wheat with rotary hoes 
and spike tooth harrows to break 
hard crusts has been resorted to. 

Plowing in preparation for sor- 
ghum planting and the seeding of 
corn has gone forward. The state’s 
average rainfall for the week was 
nearly % in. with temperatures 4° 
above normal. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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Paris shot the poisoned arrow that 
struck Achilles in his one vulnerable 
spot—his heel. 


The flow of wheat into flour is almost continuous. 
Our problem—any miller’s problem—is to adjust the 
milling to get the types of flour customers want. 


To do it accurately calls for high skill. Atkinson’s 
advantage lies in milling for 50,000 cwt. storage rather than 
for delivery ...a cushion that gives ample time to adjust our 
sights to our target. We can score a hit every time. 


¢ — : That’s why our customers have learned to count on us 
—_ 


pee for uniform clears just as they do for accurate patents. 

nr From our always-ample stocks we select complementary flours to 
produce exactly the one with baking characteristics you want... 
flour that is triply aerated, thoroughly aged, ready for use. 


For a clear prepared especially for you, one that never 
varies from standard . . . see Atkinson. 
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The present southwestern winter 
wheat outlook in general is optimistic 
enough to warrant the statement that 
a crop equal to that of last year 
easily is in the making, and that pro- 
duction may even crowd the record 
of 1947, according to an April 1 report 
by the Santa Fe Railroad. 

The crop is off to a good start, 
plants are well rooted, crowns are 
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‘Ben are many good reasons why baked goods 
should be properly packaged. Attractive appearance 
is often rated first because of the increasing impor- 
tance of impulse sales, competition, and self-service. 

Then physical protection for the product against 
handling, stacking, and transportation hazards is 
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Winter Wheat Crop Up to Last 
Year Likely, Santa Fe Reports 


heavily stooled and everything looks 
favorable. 

Surface supplies are somewhat 
spotted, but as a rule the crop is 
underlaid with a good supply of sub- 
soil moisture. Very little winter kill- 
ing has taken place; however, an 
April freeze could be a serious mat- 
ter. While wind damage, up to 10 
and 15%, has occurred in widely 
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Laminated Packages &f 
eep Baked Goods 
Fresh Longer 


very desirable, especially for cakes and sweet yeast 


raised goods. And the need for keeping the product 
clean and sanitary is certainly an important reason 


for proper packaging. 


But the most important function of good packag- 
ing for baked products is to keep freshness. That’s 
why moistureproof, greaseproof laminated packages 
should be an absolute “must” for variety baked 


goods. 


scattered areas, the over-all loss has 
not been extensive. 

An immense summer fallow acre- 
age and comparatively little volun- 
teer growth are other favorable as- 
pects of a very bright picture, which 
now confronts the elements in plot- 
ting the rest of the story between 
now and harvest. 

The situation actually was im- 
proved by rain in the western part 
of the wheat belt during the last 
two or three days of March, al- 
though further wind damage is feared 
in Texas. ; 

With an increase of 1,171,000 acres 
over last year, present conditions in- 
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Even one extra day of freshness on the grocery 
shelf makes fewer returns and more than enough 
profits to justify using only laminated packages. 
Homemakers, too, prefer the extra freshness and 
quality of baked goods protected by laminated 
packages. 


WHY LAMINATED PACKAGES 
ARE BEST FOR BAKED GOODS 

1. Keep freshness and flavor 

2. Attractive appearance 

3. Cleanliness 

4. Ease of handling and physical protection 


5. Better display 
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Chicago Corton Compeny, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutheriond Paper Compeny, Kealemezoo, Michigan 





Container Corporation of Americo, Chicago, Illinois 
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dicate that Kansas is due for another 
big wheat crop. Production should 
at least equal that of 1948, and if 
the state has the benefit of a normal 
spring, the record established in 1947 
may topple. 

The wheat outlook in Oklahoma on 
7,552,000 seeded acres—up 3% over 
1948—is one of the best in years, the 
Santa Fe says. At least two thirds 
of the acreage received considerably 
more than normal moisture during 
the winter, and present condition of 
the crop is rated above normal. 

Although harvest is too far away 
to make any prediction hazardous, 
Oklahoma has the chance now to pro- 
duce a crop of 100 million bushels, 
or a little more than last year. Acre- 
age planted is larger than it was for 
the banner crop of 104,734,000 bu. in 
1947. 

Texas Acreage a Record 


On one of the largest acreages ever 
planted in Texas, wheat generally has 
come through the winter in good 
condition. A few fields, particularly 
in the more sandy areas of the South 
Plains, have suffered some damage 
by wind erosion but moisture supplies 
generally are adequate at present. 

This would mean a total crop of 
between 80 and 90 million bushels, 
compared with 56,290,000 last year, 
provided weather conditions are nor- 
mal from now on. 

Wheat prospects in Colorado vary 
greatly between irrigated and dry 
land areas. 

Irrigated wheat is in good condi- 
tion, and where snow served as a 
cover during the winter, the dry 
land outlook is‘fair. Otherwise, plants 
are showing the effects of a short- 
age of moisture. 

Based on these conditions, it is 
doubtful if the state will produce 
in excess of 40 million bushels of 
wheat this year, compared to a sec- 
ond best crop.of 50,988,000 in 1948, 
but the situation may improve. 
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PLANS FOR MEETING OF 
NEW YORK BAKERS SET 


NEW YORK-—The 1949 convention 
of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, to 
be held in Rochester May 8-10, will 
consider dozens of problems from the 
bakery store front to the back door 
of the shop, William H. Schonleber, 
chairman of the committee in charge, 
reports. 

Business sessions will be held from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and from 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. May 9 and 10. 
A baker and an allied man will han- 
dle each subject. These will include 
store equipment, care, lighting, pub- 
lic relations, advertising and many 
other subjects, and the “Buy It 
Baked” theme will be discussed. 

The social side will start with a 
“South of the Border Party” the 
evening of May 8 and will close with 
a “Lilac Festival Banquet and 
Dance” May 10. 


GREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JENNINGS ERECTS ELEVATOR 


LEOTI, KANSAS—A new 225,000- 
bu.’ grain elevator is being erected 
here by the C. D. Jennings Grain Co. 
The Jennings structure is the largest 
of its kind in Wichita county and is 
of the same design as the company’s 
big elevator in Bucklin, Kansas. The 
structure was designed by Mr. Jen- 
nings in the home office in Hutchin- 
son. Several separate bins will be 
built. Also being constructed are an 
office, a modern residence for the 
elevator manager, and a 50-ton scale. 
Plans are to have the elevator com- 
pleted by harvest time this season. 
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wheat just like anything else . . . and that's 
one secret of TOWN CRIER’s extra quality. 


Much of the wheat that comes to market fails 






to meet our high specifications, so we must 













“Ti 
7 pay a few cents more to be sure of the Finest. 
That makes TOWN CRIER flour cost you a 
few cents more, of course, but that few cents 
: will make a whale of a difference in your bread 
. quality, too. 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 
MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
: BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 
, WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. . 






Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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WASHINGTON — Grain, feed and 
seed research being carried on by 
agencies of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under the Research and 
Marketing Act during the year in- 
clude the continuation of work start- 
ed last year and the initiation of new 
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studies approved for the current 
year, the USDA said recently. Studies 
follow closely the recommendations 
. of the grain, feed and seed advisory 
committees. Each of the three com- 
mittees is made up of 11 industry 
men from outside government. About 


USDA Discloses Plans for Research 
in Grain, Feed and Seed 


one half of them are producers. 
Research on grain, feed and seeds 
also is carried out by the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations with 
RMA funds which they receive by 
direct grant. RMA studies in the 
states include, in addition to work 
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_@ UNIFORM ENRICHMENT 


. Prazer Enrichment Wafers are available to 

bakers in two types. Both Type “A”* and Type 
conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

These wafers offer three major advantages 
to users. (1) They are easy to use for average 
formulas, since you merely add one wafer for 
each hundred pounds of flour. (2) They break 
readily into halves and quarters because they 
are double-scored. This makes them convenient 
for any size batch of dough. (3) They are quick 
to disperse in water or yeast suspension, giving 
uniform distribution throughout the dough. 
Yet they are firm enough not to crumble in 
transit. 

These wafers are backed by the knowledge 
and quality control gained during Pfizer’s first 
century as manufacturing chemists. Their 
physical-uniformity and chemical purity are 
extra protections for your bakery operations. 
For details and prices, write Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*for formulas including 3% or more non-fat 


milk solids 


** for formulas including less than 3% noa-fat 


milk solids 
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by the individual stations, regional 
studies initiated by- two or more 
states on recommendation of the com- 
mittee of nine. experiment station 
directors and approved by the secre- 
tary of agriculture. RMA work in 
the states also includes educational, 
service and marketing work by state 
extension services, state departments 
of agriculture and bureaus of mar- 
kets and other state agencies. 

Because problems and recommenda- 
tions of the grain, feed and seed 
industries are closely allied, USDA 
says, studies are likely to affect all 
three of them and thus are brought 
together in this report. About half 
of the work under way is in the 
field of marketing. The balance is 
about equally divided between utili- 
zation and production research. About 
a third of the work was initiated 
in the current fiscal year. 


MARKETING RESEARCH (NEW) 


@ Conditioning and Storage of Grains, 
Feed and Seeds. All three commit- 
tees were unanimous in recommend- 
ing work on improved methods, equip- 
ment and structures for the drying 
or conditioning and storage of grain, 
feed and seeds to provide safe stor- 
age and more efficient marketing. In 
conditioning studies last year in the 
Corn Belt states, with driers com- 
mercially built to specifications of 
state and USDA engineers, high mois- 
ture corn was dried down to a safe 
storage level at a net benefit of 
generally from 10¢ to 50¢ bu. Costs 
in more than 80 tests on 105,000 bu. 
averaged only about 10¢ bu. 

Most of the studies were made in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio where much 
corn was cribbed with high moisture 
content. Much of this corn, most 
of which was being held for feeding, 
would have been severely damaged 
by mold, if the corn had been held 
in storage until summer without 
drying. At demonstrations in Illinois 
and Indiana, at least 2,000 farmers 
saw the driers in operation. Work is 
now under way on developing new 
types, and testing. and conditioning 
equipment for grain, and on design- 
ing and testing equipment and struc- 
tures for better storage of grain and 
seeds so as to preserve their viabil- 
ity, and food, feed and utilization 
value. * 

The manufacture and use of im- 
proved structures and equipment is 
being encouraged. Also included are 
studies as to the adequacy of farm 
storage and conditioning equipment, 
losses when facilities are inadequate, 
and the cost, advantages and dis- 
advantages of farm storage com- 
pared to local or terminal storage. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration are cooperating in these 
studies. 


@ Loss of Nutritive Values. A study 
is being made of the possible deterio- 
ration of nutritional factors in corn 
and other grains from both heat con- 
trolled and natural drying, and from 
storage. Such a study will be inte- 
grated as far as possible with the 
study on improved drying and storage 
of grains, as the conditioning tem- 
perature is known to affect nutritive 
values. The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, which will direct the work, will 
carry out carefully controlled labora- 


tory analyses and feeding tests. At- 


tention will be given to deterioration 
of such nutrients as protein, carotene 
and biotin. 


@ Fat Acidity Test for Grain Inspec- 
tion. The Grain Branch of the PMA 
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will work on development of a simple 
fat acidity test for estimating degrees 
of soundness in grain, that may be 
used in grain inspection. Present 
methods for judging deterioration of 
grain depend largely on individual in- 
terpretation, and often do not re- 
flect actual condition of the grain. 
The Grain Branch has developed a 
fat acidity test, but it is not suffi- 
ciently simple and rapid for routine 
grain inspection. Simplification is 
needed. Promising -modifications will 
be given practical tests in field offices 
of the branch. 


@ More Uniformity in Seed Testing. 
To get greater uniformity in results 
under federal and state seed laws, a 
study is being started on standardi- 
zation and coordination of sampling 
and testing methods. Greater uni- 
formity would give shippers of seed 
better assurance that seed labeled ac- 
cording to tests made in their own 
state seed laboratory would be likely 
to agree with tests by seed enforce- 
ment officials in the state into which 
the seed is shipped. The Grain Branch, 
which has direction of the study, will 
try through demonstrations and in- 
struction to standardize methods and 
interpretations of state seed testing 
laboratories. The work will be car- 
ried on in the federal laboratory at 
Beltsville, Md., in cooperation w:th 
state seed officials. 


@ Hay Grades and Feeding Values. 
To find out if U.S. hay grades are in 
line with feeding values, and to amend 
the grades if they are not, is the aim 
of another marketing study. Present 
standards are based on physical ap- 
pearance of hay which may or may 
not reflect its feeding value with full 
accuracy. A number of nutrients 
needed by livestock, and known to 
be present in hay in variable amounts, 
are not now included in grade differ- 
ences. Preliminary tests indicate that 
certain physical and chemical char- 
acteristics may be a guide to nutri- 
tive values in hay and forage. The 
Bureau of Dairy Industry and the 
Grain Branch will work together on 
the study. Alfalfa hay will receive 
first consideration. 


@ Foundation Seed Stocks for Grasses 
and Legumes. A need for production, 
accumulation and distribution of 
foundation seed stocks of small seed- 
ed legumes and grasses is so press- 
ing that such a seed program, with 
the backing and cooperation of 43 
state experiment stations and 34 
crop improvement associations has 
been approved. Seed of superior varie- 
ties will be produced on selected 
farms in quantities. Seed that meets 
agreed standards will be purchased 
for stockpiling by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., and resold to approved 
growers until seed supplies more 
adequately meet actual needs. 

The problem of foundation seed 
stocks of grasses and legumes is 
complicated because it involves seed 
producing and seed using areas clear 
across the nation. It means organiza- 
tion, financing and distribution on a 
national scale. This work is under 
direction of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering and the PMA Grain Branch. 


@ Markets for Northwest Wheat. 
Higher production of soft wheat in 
the Pacific Northwest, which in- 
creased about 25% during the war 
years, calls for expanded markets and 
new uses, USDA says. It is not likely 
that demand for soft wheat will ab- 
sorb future production. Production 
adjustments and introduction of va- 
rieties that more nearly meet mar- 
ket demands will help. But new mar- 
kets and new uses are of greatest im- 
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portance, if hardships to growers 
and to the economy of that area are 
to be avoided. To get the basic data 
needed, the BAE has charge of a 
study in which state agencies in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, in- 
cluding the Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion and the experiment stations, and 
local offices of the PMA, will co- 
operate, the latter in an advisory 
capacity. 

@ Hedging as a Means of Reducing 
Feed Costs. The use of hedging as a 
means of reducing the cost of com- 
mercial mixed feeds will be studied 
by the PMA Grain Branch, which 


will enter into cooperative agreements 
with agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and other qualified agencies, in 
the three principal mixed feed manu- 
facturing areas—Northeast, Middle 
West and Pacific Coast. Feed ingre- 


dient inventory problems and hedg- 


ing practices of manufacturers in 
these areas will be analyzed in an 
effort to evaluate hedging as a means 
of reducing inventory risks and as 
to its effect on the cost of handling 
mixed feed. 

Information obtained should be 
helpful to the mixed feed industry, 
as well as to dairy, poultry and other 
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farmers. Increased use of mixed feeds 
makes their price increasingly impor- 
tant to agriculture. 


RESEARCH CONTINUED 


Marketing projects affecting the 
grain, feed and seed industries, which 
were initiated but not completed last 
year, are: 

The development of more effective 
and practical methods of reducing 
damage to stored grains, legumes and 
seeds from insect pests; including 
farm, community and terminal stor- 
age and stocks in transit and in mills. 
(It was under this study that the new 
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YOUR PREMIU 


Your product is important to you and to your custom- 
er. So... don’t just put it in a bag... put it in 
a Chase Bag—the premium container for your 
premium product—the container that gives 
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2. Clean, Colorful Printing 

3. More Sales Appeal 

4. Better Materials Protect Your Product 

5. Better Acceptance of Your Product 

6. Especially Designed for Your Product 
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staining test for weevilly grain was 
developed by J. C. Frankenfeld of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine.) 

Development of methods of market- 
ing seeds of improved varieties of 
legumes and grasses so as to main- 
tain their identity. Good progress 
was made on this work last year in a 
study of the marketing of red clover 
and alfalfa seed, made for the 
Grain Branch by David F. Beard 
of Ohio State University. More com- 
plete information on these and other 
seeds is being acquired. 

The obtaining of new basic data on 
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market supplies, movements and 
prices. Work was begun last year on 
50 important vegetable seeds, flax- 
seed and grain sorghum stocks. The 
work is being done by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Two studies continued under con- 
tract are designed to: (1) develop 
new method and new official stand- 
ards to measure bread baking qual- 
ity of wheat and (2) determine causes 
of flavor deterioration and staling of 
bakery products. Both are under di- 
rection of the Grain Branch of PMA. 

The work on developing foreign 
outlets for U.S. agricultural prod- 


ucts in plentiful supply, and studying 
of foreign competition, includes vege- 
table and field crop seeds in the cur- 
rent year. George C. Edler, who has 
prepared the USDA estimates of seed 
production for 31 years, has just 
returned from Europe, after survey- 
ing the production of, and potential 
market for, these seeds. During World 
War II, and in the early postwar 
period, the U.S. supplied large quan- 
tities of seed to European countries. 

The present survey, under direc- 
tion of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, is to make avail- 
able to the U.S. seed industry and 
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federal agencies, needed information 
concerning production, probable im- 
port requirements and exportable 
supplies in European countries. A 
complete report summarizing Mr. 
Edler’s observations and conclusions, 
will be ready soon. 


Work under direction of the Farm 
Credit Administration includes: (1) 
study of cost of manufacturing and 
distributing mixed feeds by coopera- 
tives, in which complete data from sev- 
en mills are being analyzed, and (2) 
analysis of cooperative grain dealers’ 
margins and costs, in which data 
have been obtained from nearly 100 
local associations in Kansas and Iowa. 
Studies this year also include work 
with the Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station on margins and 
costs of other grain dealers, as well 
as those of cooperatives. 


Other work to be continued: Re- 
search by the PMA on improving the 
transportation of farm _ products, 
transportation costs and their eco- 
nomic effect on agriculture, under 
direction of the BAE, and a study on 
which PMA and BAE are both work- 
ing, “Price, demand and supply analy- 
sis of grains, by-product feeds and 
hay.” 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH (NEW) 


@ Quality in New Wheat Varieties. 
Mere “know-how” on the milling and 
baking of different wheat varieties 
and a need for better evaluating of 
quality in new wheat varieties before 
they are released to farmers, are 
goals in a current RMA study. Work 
is under direction of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, and in cooperation 
with state experiment stations, and 
the USDA Grain Branch. Research 
will attempt to determine characteris- 
tics most important in the best use 
of different varieties for bread, cake, 
crackers, pastries, macaroni and other 
products, and the effect of tempera- 
tures, soils and other environmental 
factors on these characteristics. 

Work on Pacific Coast wheats will 
be at the Washington Station; on 
hard red winter varieties at the Kan- 
sas Station; on soft red winter varie- 
ties at the Ohio station and on the 
hard red spring and durum varieties 
at the Beltsville Research Center. 
Testing of some of the new varieties 
on a semi-commercial scale, before 
they are released to farmers, may be 
done by contract. 


@ New Feeds from Wastes and By- 
products. The possibilities of convert- 
ing vegetable and animal by-products, 
wastes and surpluses into new feed- 
stuffs, and the establishment of their 
feeding values, is under joint direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Many kinds of vegetable and animal 
by-products, such as those from can- 
ning, packing, brewing, dairy and 
fishing industries, can be diverted into 
livestock feeds. But for many of them 
there is no exact information as to 
the quantities that may be included 
in diets of various animals, what nu- 
trients they contain, their palatability 
nor the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent ways of processing. 

This utilization study will attempt 
to get such information. Actual feed- 
ing tests with cattle, poultry and other 
livestock will be used to evaluate the 
feeds developed. Some of the feeding 
trial work may be carried on in co- 
operation with state agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Much of the re- 
search will be at commercial plants 
under direction of the Eastern and 
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Western Regional Research Labor- 
atories. 


PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


@ Control of Wheat Stem Sawfly. 
The wheat stem sawfly has become 
increasingly serious in wheat pro- 
duction in Montana and North Da- 
kota in recent years, and the infested 
area appears to be increasing. The 
Bureaus of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering will di- 
rect development of improved sawfly- 
resistant wheats, better cultural con- 
trol methods and insecticidal control 
measures. 

Because it is feared the insect may 
become a serious pest of spring and 
winter wheat in areas to the south 
and east of those now affected, re- 
search is needed as to present extent 
and severity of infestation, biology 
of the insect as a basis for its con- 
trol, control measures that may be 
practicable, and on development. of 
commercially satisfactory wheat va- 
rieties resistant to rusts, smuts and 
other production hazards, as well as 
the sawfly. The North Dakota and 
Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Stations will cooperate. 


@ Beans and Peas Resistant to In- 
sects and Disease. Increased produc- 
tion of dry and snap bean seeds for 
multiple resistance to disease and in- 
sect damage, is needed by the seed 
industry, as well as by the growers of 
dry and snap beans. Both new and 
old virus diseases are reducing seed 
bean yields in the Northwest. Dis- 
eases also are causing heavy losses in 
Michigan and New York. Research 
is being directed by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. Work will center 
in Twin Falls, Idaho, and East Lan- 
sing, Mich., but other bean produc- 
ing states will cooperate. 

Certain virus diseases of beans are 
serious because they are seed borne, 
damaging not only the immediate 
crop, but also the crop grown from 
seed of an infected crop..To develop 
varieties that produce high yields of 
quality crops despite disease and in- 
sects, and to introduce seed of such 
varieties into trade channels, and 
foster their culture for home and 
commercial use, is the goal. 


@ A Study of Wheat Poisoning. A 
study of the cause and means of pre- 
venting death losses from grass tet- 
any and other causes, in cattle and 
sheep pastured on grasses and small 
grains, especially wheat, is being un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It is‘expected there will be 
cooperation from the agricultural ex- 
periment stations and other state 
agencies in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. For a number of years there 
have been severe losses in cattle and 
sheep pastured on wheat in these 
states. 

The trouble is generally known as 
“wheat poisoning.” Animals become 
affected suddenly and may die within 
an hour. Losses in some years have 
run into millions of dollars. Prompt 
treatment by a veterinarian or other 
qualified person may save affected 
animals, but it seems essential that 
the basic causes and means of pre- 
vention be determined, if losses are 
to be reduced or eliminated. Pleas 
from livestock men for research on 
“wheat poisoning” emphasize the se- 
riousness of the problem. 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE WORK 


@ Extension Work in Grain, Feed and 
Seed Marketing. Five state extension 
services are carrying out educational 
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work in which new marketing infor- 
mation on grain and seeds is carried 
direct to farmers, marketing agencies 
and consumers. Alabama is demon- 
strating processing, handling, identi- 
fying and marketing of new and im- 
proved varieties of crop seed and 
planting stock. Indiana’s study is on 
improving grades, increasing feeding 
value, and reducing loss in farm prod- 
ucts, including grains and hay 
through better conditioning and stor- 
age. - 

Mississippi is demonstrating the 
processing, handling, identifying and 
marketing of new and improved varie- 
ties of crop seed and small grain. 


Missouri is carrying on educational 
work and demonstrations to encour- 
age farmers and country dealers to 
produce and market wheat and other 
cash crops on a quality basis. 

Oklahoma is demonstrating han- 
dling and marketing of commercial 
quantities of improved milling wheat. 
@ State Departments of Agriculture. 
Examples of the use of RMA funds 
in grain, feed and seed marketing 
work by state departments of agricul- 
ture or bureaus of markets as re- 
ported to the PMA, follow: Kansas 
is (1) developing a reliable record of 
wheat prices by grade, class and va- 
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riety for specific markets, (2) deter- 
mining by counties or other areas in 
the state, the total storage capacity 
of farm grain bins and commercial 
plants, and also storage available im- 
mediately prior to each year’s har- 
vest, and (3) surveying the number, 
capacity and storage facilities of 
plants dehydrating alfalfa and other 
crops. 

Virginia has a service program 
leading to more orderly marketing 
of hay and grain in that state. Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Arkansas ren- 
der technical assistance to the seed 
industry on problems of recleaning, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced 
here shows that the oldest flour brand of Standard Milling 
Company was in use in 1843; eighteen years before the Civil War. 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU. ee 


...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
. +. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal ¢ Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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U.K., Canada Seek 
to Improve 
Trade Relations 


LONDON—A determined effort to 
improve Anglo-Canadian trade rela- 
tions, which reached a new low at 
the end of 1948, has been made by 
the setting up of a joint committee 
of traders which will meet twice 
yearly, alternately in Canada and the 
U.K. The first meeting is scheduled 
to take place in Canada this month. 

Representative traders have re- 
peatedly pointed out that Britain’s 
ability to maintain imports of wheat, 
flour, coarse grains and other agri- 
cultural products from Canada de- 
pends upon the increased export of 
British goods to the dominion. Rela- 
tions have been improved by the re- 
cent visit of a delegation from the 
Canadian Chamber of Trade, the 
first apparent result being the set- 
ting up of the new joint committee. 
Meetings have been held with repre- 
sentative British trade organizations, 
and plans are now being made to 
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step up trade between the two coun- 
es. 


Canadians Concerned 

The Canadians are understood to 
have stated that partly through lack 
of dollars and partly through a desire 
to foster commercial relations with 
countries in the sterling area, the 
British government has tended to 
allow trade relations with Canada to 
recede into the background. 

The delegation reported that there 
was genuine concern in Canada over 
the U.K.’s bilateral trade agreements 
with the countries of western Europe, 
with the Communist controlled coun- 
tries of eastern Europe and with 
other countries in the sterling area. 
As a result of trade bargains in which 
the price of goods is only one of many 
factors, the price level in this sterling 
area is becoming divorced from the 
dollar area by an artificially inflated 
cost and price structure. 

Invariably, the Canadians declared, 
such trade deals involved the supply 
of scarce goods, such as steel, and 
when Canada came into the British 
market, she found that such goods 
were not available. It is obvious, ob- 
servers say, that neither Britain nor 
Europe can hope for permanent re- 


covery if trade is divided into the 
rigid divisions apparent under the 
present system of bilateral agree- 
ments. 


Hope for Revived Exports 

A hope has been expressed that 
British exports can be fostered until 
they reach the prewar level. In 1938 
the U.K.. supplied Canada with 
17%% of her total imports, whereas 
in 1947 the proportion was only 
7%%. An improvement to 10% was 
achieved by the middle of 1948, but 
in the opinion of traders this figure 
is still not sufficient. 

The non-availability of dollars 
might be a factor of considerable 
importance when American aid 
ceases in 1952. The only dollars then 
available for the purchase of wheat 
and flour will be those earned in the 
ordinary course of trade, and unless 
exports can be increased, British im- 
ports will have to be drastically re- 
duced. This position might, of course, 
arise earlier than 1952 if the US. 
government declares wheat a surplus 
product, thus precluding the payment 
for Canadian supplies from Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds. 

The British are determined to in- 
crease their efforts to find markets 
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in Canada, and in making their plans 
they are bearing in mind that price, 
quality, delivery and service must be 
at such a level as to satisfy the Ca- 
nadian buyers. 

Until exports are increased there 
can be no permanent solution to the 
problem of Anglo-Canadian trade. 
Such a solution requires conditions 
which will allow the restoration of 
convertibility between sterling on the 
one hand, and Canadian and Ameri- 
can dollars on the other. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTENING PRICES DROP 


TORONTO—There have been sev- 
eral reductions in the prices of lard 
and shortening in Canada which 
have been a welcome relief to the 
baking industry. Efforts of the dif- 
ferent bakery associations together 
with the National Council of the 
Baking Industry helped persuade 
government officials to approve the 
importation of a large quantity of 
lard from the U.S., where the price 
is considerably lower than in Can- 
ada, which helped to bring about 
these reductions. This lard goes di- 
rect to the packers for use in the 
manufacture of shortening. 
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GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
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Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
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THORO-BREAD 
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UALITY is that indefinable something that makes a product 

a little better .. . insures customer satisfaction ... and is a 
mark of manufacturing sincerity. That is the kind of quality 
we put into THORO-BREAD. Every THORO-BREAD user 
knows that he gets the foundation of the finest wheats, skillful 
milling and careful laboratory control. We think most of them 
also realize that they are getting an even finer guarantee of 
quality . . . the determination we have throughout our whole 
organization to make THORO-BREAD the “perfect flour.” 
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THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS | 
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Youte helping your business 
‘when you bu 
the Armour line, 


Uniform high quality is the surest, shortest 
path to more of the housewife’s business. And 
uniform quality in what you bake depends 
on uniform quality in the ingredients you use! 

That’s why you’re helping your business 
when you buy the Armour line. Every item 
in.it has been developed and is continually 





your baking procedures; who use the same 
type of equipment, methods and formulas 
you use; who know the importance of: uniform 
quality. 

Shown here are 3 of the more than 50 
products Armour makes for the baker. Try 
them — and help yourself to more of the 
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tested by skilled technicians — men who know housewife’s business! 





Busy Bakers find the answers to many of 
their problems in the Armour Research 
Bakery, where a staff of skilled technicians 
is constantly at work seeking new time-sav- 
ing methods, new formulas, new products. 
These men are on our payroll —but they’re 
working for you! Let them help you—at 
any time, on any bake-shop problem: Just 
ask your Armour salesman and prove to 
yourself what so many bakers already know: 
“the Armour man is the man to see!” 


More than 50 Armour products for the 
baker! Save time — buy the line! 
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Armour Kre-Mit is a hydrogenated shortening made from 
+r 100% pure vegetable oils. Kre-Mit can be kept at room 

temperature. Kre-Mit has a high-smoke point (near 450° F.) 
and does not absorb odors or flavors (makes it ideal for 
all deep-frying). Kre-Mit resists rancidity (foods fried in 
Kre-Mit stay fresher). 








Armour Kre-Mor is a high absorption 100% pure veg- 
etable shortening. Kre-Mor is specifically designed for use 
in cakes and rolls (a special emulsifier in Kre-Mor enables 
it to absorb greater quantities of moisture and sugar). Kre- 
Mor is more economical (produces greater yield of finished 
cake). Kre-Mor enables cakes to retain a large part of the 
liquids from the batter after baking (your cakes stay fresher). 


Armour Star Salad Oil is 100% Pure Cottonseed Oil that 
is especially adaptable to any bake-shop formula that re- 
quires a fine salad or cooking oil. In 1 and 5 gal. tins. 
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Convention, Exposition May 23-25 


By CARL F. MEYER 
Milwaukee Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


MILWAUKEE — Convention ses- 
sions and features designed to pro- 
vide for the retail baker an education 
in business conduct and operation will 
feature the convention and exposi- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
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Plans Near Completion for ARBA 


of America in Milwaukee May 23-25, 
according to the tentative program of 
events announced by Fred Poehl- 
mann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, convention chairman. 
Highlighting the three-day conven- 
tion will be the exposition of materi- 
als and equipment to be set up in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, where all 
business sessions will also be con- 


ducted. A feature of the exposition- 
convention will be the bakeshop dem- 
onstration, and the two model store 
layouts, the latter to display the 
baked goods made each morning of 
the convention in the model bakery. 
The model bakery will be manned by 
local bakers with demonstrations con- 
ducted by various allied trades firms. 

“The convention sessions them- 


BREAD MUST BE BETTER 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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selves will feature talks on cost con- 
trol, employer-employee relations and 
business trends which can well serve 
as a yardstick for the present and 
as a guide for the future,” Mr. Poehl- 
mann noted, adding “the committee 
in charge of arranging the program 
is not, however, overlooking the 
need for relaxation for the visiting 
bakers, and in this direction there will 
be a trip through a local brewery 
where a luncheon will be served at 
noon; an allied trades luncheon at 
noon May 24; entertainment features 
for the women to take up their time 
while the men are attending the ses- 
sions, and, the evening of May 24, the 
convention banquet and dance spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Assn.” 


While the convention will not offi- 
cially open until the morning of May 
23, a pre-convention feature Sunday 
evening will be the past presidents’ 
reception at the Hotel Schroeder, 
starting at 5:30 p.m. and continuing 
to 7:30 p.m, 

The Hotel Schroeder will be the 
official headquarters for the conven- 
tion and will be the scene of the ban- 
quet and dinner-dance. The Milwau- 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
BAKERS OF AMERICA 


£e2)) Cocmtiites & Exhibition E 
eq MAY 23-24-25-,1949 | 
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kee Auditorium will be the scene of 
the convention sessions, the trade 
show, the model bakery and two 
model bakeShops. 


Baking Demonstrations 


According to Mr. Poehlmann, the 
baking demonstrations will be staged 
in the model bakery in the main 
arena each morning starting at 8:30 
and continuing until noon. Business 
sessions will take place in Juneau 
Hall starting at 2 p.m. each day and 
continuing until 5:00. 


“Because the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., is holding its annual 
convention in conjunction with the 
ARBA meeting, business sessions de- 
signed primarily for the wholesale 
branch of the industry will be held 
each day from 10 a.m. to noon, thus 
affording sessions of interest to both 
wholesalers and retailers,” Fred Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
association, said. 

Cooperating with the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn., host to ARBA, 
is its Women’s Auxiliary, headed by 
Mrs. Bertha Paepke, Paepke Bakery, 
Milwaukee. 

Other committee chairmen for the 
convention are Leo Rewald, Rewald 
Bakery, reception; Mr. Laufenburg, 
booths; Franklin Kullmann, Kull- 
mann Bakery, baked goods display; 
Richard F. Anderson, Procter & Gam- 
ble, president of the Wisconsin Flour 
& Bakers Allied Trades Assn., cour- 
tesy, transportation and service; Har- 
old Dohmeyer, Dohmeyer Bakery, and 
Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast Co., 
co-chairmen, entertainment and ban- 
quet; Roman H. Seitz, Seitz Bakery, 
model bakeshop; Charles A. Wilkin- 
son, Mrs. Kornreich Klein Bakery, 
and Carl F. Meyer, The American 
Baker and the Master Baker, co- 
chairmen, publicity; Mr. Laufenburg, 
hotel reservations; Franklin Kullmann 
and Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., co-chairmen, 
registration; Joseph Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shops, Milwaukee, ARBA 
member, general convention chair- 
man. 








Made in a mill known for its production 
excellence, checked by men skilled in the 
science of bread, HEART of AMERICA 
excels in any practical baking test. We 
know that if you try HEART of AMERICA 
in your bakery you will never be satisfied 
with less than the smooth shop perform- 
ance and superior loaf quality this famous 


brand will give you. 
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Program for Success 





ABA ‘Stresses Importance of 
High Quality Ingredients 


UR business is the baking tributed so that they reach the con- 
() business. sumer in the best possible condition. 

Its success depends on high This bulletin is concerned with the 
quality products, made from the prop- use of high quality ingredients by 
er amounts of high quality ingredi- the baking industry. The use of such 
ents, under high quality (sanitary ingredients is in your interest be- 
and technical) conditions, and dis- cause it is in the consumers’ interest. 


Let’s not kid ourselves. 

During the war, we were forced 
by rationing and the shortage of 
other foods to cut the quantity of 
quality ingredients used. Some were 
forced to use “substitutes” for sugar, 
shortening, milk, fruits, etc. The qual- 
ity of many of our products suffered 
because we made every effort to sup- 
ply the nation’s needs despite war- 
time shortages. Although ‘this was 
in the public interest, it hurt and 
continues at this moment to hurt 
the baking industry. 

Now—wartime shortages are over. 
The quality ingredients, which have 
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St. Louis 10, Missour! 
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AMERICAN 
DIVIDERS 


Your divider is the 
one machine that must control the 
weight of your breads, and whatever 
American model suits your require- 
ments best, you are assured of the last 


word in precision scaling. 


The action of American Dividers 
provides unfailing accuracy for any 
doughs, in all sizes and at all speeds. 
Costly losses due to overweights are 
avoided, greater uniformity and finer 
quality products result. 


American Dividers are easily adjust- 
able, designed to be readily accessible 
for cleaning, and all controls are con- 
veniently located at the operator's 


fingertips. 


Regardless of the requirements of 
your bakery, American Dividers are 
your wisest buy. Their top quality 
and performance has been proven 
in hundreds of bakeries throughout 
the world. Write for complete 
information. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the text of a re- 
cent bulletin from the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago, to its members. 





been used so successfully by our in- 
dustry in the past to make quality 
baking products, are now available in 
ample supply. 

Also available are many “new” in- 
gredients. Some of them are of un- 
determined quality, undetermined 
usefulness or undetermined origin. 
With regard to some of them, the 
supplier does not have—or does not 
furnish—sufficient data as to their 
contents, harmlessness and useful- 
ness; nor data on consumer accept- 
ance of the resulting bakery products. 

If you are offered an ingredient 
whose use, composition and accept- 
ability to consumers is not well 
known—STOP, LOOK and LISTEN. 
Obtain all the facts. Know what you 
are using. This is especially true if 
you are offered an ingredient which, 
it is claimed, will partially or com- 
pletely replace one of the ingredi- 
ents you and your industry have his- 
torically and successfully used. 

On such an ingredient, consider 
CAREFULLY— 

@ The information available on its 
composition and use from supplier; 
and insist on further details if you 
are not satisfied; 

@ Its effects on the quality of your 
products and on consumer acceptance 
of your products; 

@ Its long-term effects on your busi- 
néss—the baking business—and on 
your customers. 

Some of these “new” ingredients 
may prove to be worthy additions 
to—but not replacers in—the time 
honored list of quality ingredients. 
But, STOP, LOOK and LISTEN and 
make sure before you use them. 

Remember—quality products made 
from quality ingredients is your busi- 
ness. 


Western King Fleer 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 

















Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO «+ U.S.A. 
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THIRTEEN COLORFUL 
MAILING PIECES 















The attractive mailing pieces in The Forty-Niner Campaign will 
keep your employees on their toes throughout the contest— 






whether it's one, two or three months long. 


To whet employees’ G02 

interest, ‘Here's boo HEADS 
Luck” is @ teaser @ ay 

mailing featuring st 

real metal pocket TAILS 

piece with a cus- 

tomer slant. THE SIZE OF A 


SILVER DOLEAR 


7 ANNOUNCEMENT, SX 
aia MAILINGS TO SALESMEN 
onal The big announcement, with space for your 

own copy, contains The Forty-Nirers Trail to 













FORTY NINERS [- 


MERCHANDISE PRIZE CAMPAIGN 


“Thar's gold in them thar sales.'’ The chance to find gold has 
sent men to far-off places seeking fame and fortune. In 1849 
the gold rush to California was at its height. In 1949, inspired 
by the colorful atmosphere of those gold rush days . . . trans- 
plonted to a modern, hard-hitting sales campaign by Cappel, 
MacDonald's creative department . . | and spurred on by the 
age-old lure of well-known merchandise prizes, your employees 
will really ‘go to town”’ with increased sales . . . new outlets . . . 
better service to customers, clients, dealers or distributors .. . 
safer driving or more efficient operation, The Forty-Niners is a 
sales campaign in a package, designed and offered to you by 
the country’s foremost sales incentive firm . . . oldest and largest 
in the field. 


P-L-E-N-T-Y OF SPACE FOR YOUR OWN COPY 


Yes, there's plenty of provision for making The Forty-Niners 
Campaign your Own promotion . . . space for copy about your 
product or service, your sales slant, your personal appeal to 
the men who will receive these mailings at their homes. You can 
mimeograph your copy on nine of the pieces. The Catalog can 
be imprinted with your company’s name ata small, extra ‘cost. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY’S <i - WY 















Prosperity and Prizes—a personal progress 
record chart for each salesman. Six other moilings—four with 
space for your copy—two with amusing “gadgets” attached. 







INTERESTED IN oe - 





C-M’'S BIG, NEW - , ; TA 
CATALOG OF | ey 
PRIZES! Addressed to ‘Mr. and Mrs. Forty-Niner” appeals to the whole 






family for aid and encouragement during campaign. 










is your Campaign Newspaper—for your 





“The Gold Nugget’ 
personal messages, reports of sales, contest rules, etc. Envelopes 





Write on yout company letterhead for a sample set of The Forty- 
Niners Campaign. Use the handy form below to order enough 
material for your organization now. 


provided. 


PLUS BIG PRIZE CATALOG 


How to set up rules, promote your 
Campaign, figure ‘‘point’’ awards, 
order prizes. Essential information 
for the executive responsible for 
your Campaign's success. Free 
with each order. 






\ * HI CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND COMPANY 
WINae Z ZG CAPPEL BUILDING, DAYTON 1, OHIO 

= | a 

= me. sets of Forty-Niners Campaign 
// material, including 52-page prize catalog and 13 mailings per set, 






















































at $1.50 edch. (Free Campaign Plan Book with each order.) Also @ BA '49er GOLD SEALS 
CONE DIR ic trcnticrrninins books of Gold Certificates (50 per book) =) ¢ and CERTIFICATES 
at 50 cents per book; and___.______Forty-Niner Gold Seals z @ @ Gs a 2 
: @-_ 
ot $1.00 per 100. Check for $ enclosed fr PW "Wor E : 
Signed YOU CAN BUY quantities of ees coin-shaped seals for 
c use on invoices, correspondence, windshields, etc. Also 
books of handy ‘Gold Certificates’’ for awarding prize 
ase points to winners. See Order Form at left. 
City end State 





CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


CAPPEL BUILDING,’ DAYTON 1, OHIO . Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Speakers Set for 
Convention of 
lilinois Bakers 


CHICAGO—Among the speakers 
who will appear on the program of 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., to be held at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, April 19-20, 
are L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, who will give a 
review of the bread standards hear- 
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ings. Gus L. Fay and Robert Quin- 
lan will discuss the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program, and Lloyd Ellingwood, 
Millers National Federation, will re- 
view the Millers Long Range Pro- 
gram. 

Wilmoth C. Mack, former secretary 
of the association and now secretary 
of the American Dental Trade Assn., 
will have for his subject ‘National 
Sales Trends and an Association Sta- 
tistical Service,” and Russell Obright, 
Bakers Weekly, will discuss ways to 
gain greater profits. 

There will be a panel discussion of 
the “Buy It Baked in Peoria Week” 
promotion by bakers, allied men and 








association executives who took part 
in it. Don Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., and newly elect- 
ed first vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
will speak on personnel training. 

Otto Lindstrom, Lindstrom’s Bak- 
ery, Racine, Wis., will head a dem- 
onstration on simplified cookie pro- 
duction for greater profits, and the 
new film “Our Daily Bread” will be 
shown. 

The annual dinner will be held 
the evening of April 19 and special 
luncheons will be held each noon. 
The allied trades will again sponsor 
a breakfast. 
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You must see for yourself how great the improvement TRU-FLO makes in your cakes. 
For example—Devils Food Cake. First you get that appetite appeal, that 
quality look. You examine the remarkably finer cell structure, the light and 
tender texture and the better volume of the cakes baked with TRU-FLO. 
Even after several days you'll find the icings made with TRU-FLO are still 
smooth and firm, without cracking—or sticking to the wrapper. 
And that’s when you'll appreciate most the sweeter, fresher, delicious taste 
and flavor that makes these cakes the universal favorite with the family. 
You'll also note how the cakes come free, without sticking to the pads, and 
stay freshly moist —without weeping. 
By every standard of quality, you’ll vote for the finer cakes you <a with» 
TRU-FLO. Let the HACHMEISTER cake expert show you how 
easy —and economically—you improve your cake baking with 
TRU-FLO. He will have formulas for TRU-FLO cakes and icings. 


HACHMEISTER-INC. 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Nebraska Bakers 
Arrange Program 
for Convention 


OMAHA — Discussions on bakery 
operating costs, store moderniza- 
tion, baked products quality and a 
review of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will feature the convention of 
the Nebraska Bakers Assn. at the 
Hotel Paxton here May 8-9. 

Following registration May 8, char- 
tered buses will take bakers, allied 
tradesmen and their wives on a tour 
to Boys Town, where they will see 
the modern bakery recently instituted 
at the boys’ home founded by the late 
Father Flanagan. A Dutch lunch and 
entertainment will climax the eve- 
ning. 

Following a _ sunrise breakfast, 
there will be a business meeting May 
9. George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, will act as master of cere- 
monies of the entire program. Frank 
G. Jungewaelter, executive secretary, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, will speak, followed by Wal- 
ter H. Hopkins, director, Bakers of 
America Program. 

After lunch, R. C. Andrews, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., will speak on 
store modernization; colored slides on 
color conditioning will be shown by 
S. W. Quisenberry, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
O. J. Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
will appear. 

After the election of officers, the 
business session of the convention 
will end, to be followed by the annual 
banquet and entertainment the eve- 
ning of May 9. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY INSPECTION PLANNED 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Dr. C. A. Sar- 
gent, commissioner of health, said he 
is preparing plans for inspecting 
baked goods consumed by Syracuse 
residents. The health commissioner 
indicated the inspection program 
will get under way as soon as ade- 
quate supervision is assured. Dr. Sar- 
gent said the methods of producing 
baked goods as well as the finished 
materials will be inspected. Out-of- 
town and city bakeries furnishing 
goods to Syracuse will be included 
in the program. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DIXIE LILY 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











909-95 Bete Eile. Mewetie, Tenn. 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 





y Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cut. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 














CHICAGO—A recent bulletin of 
the American Bakers Assn. called at- 
tention to the action of the U.S. Su- 
- preme Court in February in connec- 
tion with wage and hour regulation, 
and reported on pending legislation 
to enlarge the scope of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

Apart from congressional action 
on this act, ABA pointed out, the 7 
to 2 decision of the Supreme Court 
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ABA Urges Compliance With 
Wage and Hour Regulations 


emphasizes the necessity of strict 
compliance with the present act by 
all employers who have any em- 
ployees covered by it. The essential 
text of the ABA bulletin follows: 

The decision establishes an impor- 
tant precedent because it enables the 
wage and hour administrator to ac- 
complish by injunction what might 
otherwise not be accomplished. 

As a result of this decision which 


becomes the law of the land, every 
baker should renew his efforts to 
avoid any violation of the act. For 
if you do violate it and the admin- 
istrator obtains an injunction against 
you even in broad general terms, an 
innocent or unwitting violation of 
that decree is sufficient to have a 
court hold you in contempt and pun- 
ish you by assessing you back wages 
which the administrator may claim 
is due your employees. In other 
words, it is no longer necessary for 
an employee to sue to collect back 
wages where an injunction has been 
previously issued. The administrator 
can seek them in a contempt action 














1) (on Glaze 


COATED PANS 


MVITE WSLLECTIO 





KOLB BAKING CORPORATION of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 


oven to increase production of bread baked in spotlessly clean pans 


dip coated with DC Pan Glaze. 


100 bakes. 


maker as well as the technically trained sanitarian, 


Bakery Service Representatives in 


ATLANTA 34 North Avenue, N. E., Atlante 3, Georgia 

CHICAGO 228 North LoSalle Street, Chicoge 1, Iilinois 
CLEVELAND 2212 Termine! Tower, Clevelond 13, Ohio 

DALLAS 2722 Taylor Street, Dalics 1, Texes 

LOS ANGELES 1514 South Hope, Los Angeles 15, California 

NEW YORK 5718 Empire Stote Bidg, New York 1, N. Y. 

CANADA Fibergles Conede, Ltd., 1200 Bay Street, Toronto 
ENGLAND Albright end Wilson, Ltd., 49 Pork Lane, London, W. 1 


SOUTH AFRICA Mecedoms Limited, 149 Mein Street, Johannesburg, South Africe 


Leonard Eberhart, Production 
Superintendent, is shown at left above with Dow Corning bakery 
service man Joe Lubbehusen inspecting glazed pans after more than 
Such pans would please the most immaculate home- 


vania, has recently installed a new automatic unloading tunnel | 





Atwood 9011 
Andover 3-6960 
Cherry 0590 
Prospect 7-2336 
Richmond 70338 
Longecre 4-4730 





BON TON BAKERIES plant at Billings, Montana, has found 
that it is good business to bake in DC Pan Glazed pans and 
screens. Uniform loaves are easily released from pans that stay 
clean in a smoke-free bakery. Mr. Marvin Peppmiller, Manager 
(at left) and Harry Corts, Superintendent (right) are inspect- 
ing a strap of glazed pans held by oven man Tom Barret. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


} . 


TnINE 
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PYRAMID CLUBS PYRAMID 
DOUGHNUT SALES 


BUFFALO—Doughnuts here have 
been on a bull market as a result of 
the Pyramid Club friendship parties 
which have been sweeping the coun- 
try. Sales of 4 to 15 doz. doughnuts 
at a time are increasing, bakers re- 
port. 


for violation of an injunction. So be 
extremely careful to comply fully 
with the act and avoid such entan- 
glements. 


Consent Decrees Explained 


Another possibility resulting from 
this decision could be increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the administra- 
tor to obtain consent decrees by of- 
fending employers. Beware of this de- 
vice and agree to no such action 
without consulting your attorney. 
Violation of a consent decree could 
make you liable the same as viola- 
tion of an injunction. 

The case which resulted in the de- 
cision arose from the violation by 
the defendant of an injunction which 
the administrator of the wage and 
hour law had obtained against him 
in 1943. Under its terms the defend- 
ant was enjoined from violating cer- 
tain provisions of the act which were 
spelled out in general terms. 

In 1946, the administrator, alleging 
the defendant had not complied with 
the minimum wage, overtime and rec- 
ord-keeping provisions of the judg- 
ment in many respects, instituted 
contempt proceedings. He requested 
that the defendant be required to 
end his violations and further that 
he be required to make payment 
of the amount of unpaid wages due 
the affected employees as_ punish- 
ment for his violations of the in- 
junctions. 


District Court’s Action 


The U.S. District Court found the 
defendant had violated provisions of 
the décree but said such violations 
were ‘not “wilful’® viplations of a 
“specific” provision of the decree; 
hence, it could not hold the defend- 
ant in contempt. It further held that 
it had no power on the application of 
the administrator to enforce compli- 
ance with its former decree by order- 
ing the payment of unpaid statutory 
wages. The act permits the employee 
to sue for back wages, not the ad- 
ministrator. 

On appeal the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court. It was then taken to 
the Supreme Court which reversed 
the two lower courts in a decision 
which greatly strengthens the en- 
forcement powers of the adminis- 
trator. 

First, it held that since the pur- 
pose of the injunction was remedial, 
wilfulness was not necessary for con- 
tempt. An innocent violation was 
contempt as well as a wilful one. 

Further, it held that the court 
could require the defendant to pay 
back wages to purge itself of the 
contempt. 

Justices Frankfurter and Jackson 
dissented. 

BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT PLANT CLOSES 

GREENWOOD, S.C.—The Green- 
wood plant of the Carr Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., employing 300 persons, 
has been closed down for what offi- 
cials say is an indefinite period. Offi- 
cials of the parent company, which 
has its headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., made no announcement as to the 
future plans of the local plant. 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Every step in the milling of 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 
Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 








The Millers Long-Range Advertising 
Program is entering a new phase of 
advertising approach. Don’t fail to 
make the most of this campaign. 








KANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS CO. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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KEEP COOL 
AND DRY 





KEEP COOL 
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Elaborate Plans Readied for 12th 


National Donut Week, April 25-30 


NEW YORK—Plans for the 12th 
Annual National Donut Week, to be 
celebrated April 25-30, 1949, are 
well under way. The annual doughnut 
drive has, in the past, been one of 
the most successful food promotions 
ever conducted, and numbers among 
its sponsoring committee such firms 
as the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co.; the Dairymen’s League Co- 


One of a Ser 


s Dedicated to tt 


op. Assn.; Armour & Co.; Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Co.; Swift & 
Co.; Wilson & Co.; Doughnut Corp. 
of America; E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc.; Lever Bros. Co.; 
Standard Brands, Inc., and the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., among others, the 
committee pointed out. 

The National Donut Week Commit- 
tee has arranged promotional tieups 


e Nutritional Advances of the Food 


with leading related food concerns, 
which will join them in featuring the 
combination of orange juice, coffee 
and doughnuts as “America’s No. 1 
Light Breakfast.”’ Posters illustrating 
this theme have been gotten up in 
full color. Measuring 11 by 14 in., they 
are intended for related item promo- 
tion in super markets and grocery 
stores, and to help increase sales in 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand for 
fine white flour is.far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital properties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Nao- 
ture's vitamin valves restored. Thus is the nation’s diet improved. 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 


INC. - 


NUTLEY 


ROCHE: 


Vitamins 


for Enrichment 


10, NEW JERSEY 
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fountains and restaurants. These 
posters, supplemented by additional 
display material, are available thru 
the National Donut Week Committee 
at 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y., the committee said. 


Cooperation in Donut Week has 
been promised by restaurants, grocery 
stores and super markets, manufac- 
turers of related food products, rail- 
roads, radio programs, magazines, 
newspapers and syndicates. 


Allied Advertisements 


As in previous years, related food 
companies will feature doughnuts in 
their ads in combination with their 
own *products. They themselves will 
place these ads in newspapers 
throughout the country and will pur- 
chase radio time on which to plug 
the combinations. In addition, nation- 
al advertising mat services have been 
supplied with newspaper mats pictur- 
ing doughnuts and related products, 
which they will distribute to papers 
in all communities in the U.S. Copies 
of these advertising mats are avail- 
able through local newspapers and 
may be used by grocers and res- 
taurateurs in their local advertising. 


Recipe Contest Planned 


A nationwide doughnut recipe con- 
test will be conducted, prior to Do- 
nut Week itself, by 100 women’s ra- 
dio programs throughout. the country 
through the well known Feature Bu- 
reau Syndicate. One hundred region- 
al and a national grand prize are 
being offered to the best entries. 
The national award, a doughnut 
plaque, is being plugged on stations 
throughout the country as the “Os- 
car” of homemaking, comparable to 
the widely known “Oscars” awarded 
annually for superior motion picture 
performances. 

The week’s celebration will be ob- 
served by coast-to-coast radio shows. 

Leading national magazines and 
newspapers are planning illustrated 
doughnut recipe layouts to be pub- 
lished during Donut Week; while 
stories and recipe material have been 
placed with the food editors of syn- 
dicates. 

A national drug chain will feature 
desserts made with doughnuts. They 
will utilize posters and counter cards 
to call attention to the doughnut spe- 
cialties, which will include dough- 
nut sundaes, doughnut fruit salads, 
and doughnuts a la mode. 

Further information on arranging 
tie-ups or obtaining display material 
on National Donut Week, may be ob- 
tained from the National Donut Week 
Committee at 393 Seventh Ave.,.New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Donut Week Poster 
































Get all of your Flours 








in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. . 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 











Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Read Machinery 
Acquires New Bread 


Conditioning Process 


YORK, PA.—E. Archer Turner, 
president of the Standard Stoker Co., 
Inc., has announced the acquisition 
for its Read Machinery division of 
the exclusive manufacturing and sell- 
ing rights to a new bread condition- 
ing and cooling process. 

The equipment will be manufac- 
tured at the Read Machinery plant 
here, and distributed through the 
company’s usual channels. 

In acquiring rights to the process, 
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the Read Machinery division has also 
retained the services of Montague 
H. Duval, pioneer in the development 
of the vacuum process in cooling 
bread. Mr. Duval presented this sub- 
ject before the 1937 annual conven- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, Chicago. 

While full deyelopment of this proc- 
ess was impeded by the advent of 
World War II, a complete auto- 
matic installation has been in opera- 
tion for the past two years in the 
plant of the Ward Baking Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this new process, in addition to re- 


ducing cost by automatic handling 
of bread from the oven to the wrap- 
ping machine, are that it cools bread 
in less time and space than has here- 
tofore been possible; it also provides 
control over the cooled loaf irrespec- 
tive of atmospheric variations, so that 
the bread delivered to the wrapper 
can be rendered as soft or as firm as 
desired, to meet various varieties and 
market conditions, the company said. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALTER BAKER BROKER NAMED 
DORCHESTER, MASS.—Elmer G. 
Derby, sales manager, bulk division, 
Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa 
division of General Foods Corp., Dor- 








A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Ss 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Three generations of bakers have relied on 
HUNTER flours for good baking. And over 
those 70 years the HUNTER name has always 
meant baking satisfaction. There are plenty of 
reasons for this, but the principal one is our 
constant effort to serve our customers with the 


finest quality. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE 


WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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chester, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Wilkinson-Thompson Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as brokers for Wal- 
ter Baker chocolate products. Wilkin- 
son-Thompson Co. will cover Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and South Da- 
kota, contacting the bakery trade. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Union Gathers 
Data on Aecident 
Toll in Bakeries 


NEW YORK—Back strain led all 
other injuries suffered by bakery 
workers in 1948, according to Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, general secretary- 
treasurer of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union, 
in a plea for more complete safety 
programs in the baking industry. 

“You’ve got to work at safety all 
the time—on and off the job,” Mr. 
Schnitzler said. Citing International 
Union claim records for 1948, Mr. 
Schnitzler stated, “There were over 
3,200 injury claims paid in 1948. The 
Bakers’ International Union paid out 
over $150,000 on almost 2,500 on-the- 
job injury claims. While back strain 
and hernia claimed the most victims, 
falls and machine injuries added con- 
siderably to the high total. Over one- 
fourth of all the claims paid out by 
the International Union in 1948 under 
its sick and death benefit program 
were for on-the-job injuries. Another 
750 claims were paid for out-of-shop 
injuries.”’ 

The following is a listing of shop- 
injury claims paid in 1948 classified 
by types of injuries: 





Back strain ...... 417 members 
SENS. 5 gS wa eo 391 members 
WU 8s. Lon Keates 219 members 
Fractures ....... 216 members 


Injured by machine 154 members 
Dermatitis ...... 146 members 
Lacerations other 

than by machine 140 members 


i Er 131 members 
Struck by object . 96 members 
Dismemberment .. 84 members 
POPs 80 members 


Tuberculosis ..... 26 members 
Heat exhaustion .. 14 members 
Miscellaneous .... 360 members 
Total on-the-job 
injuries ..... 2,474 members 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Safety 
Group Releases Films 


on Foreman Training 


CHICAGO—A new series of six 
sound slide films, entitled “Human 
Factors in Safety,” has been released 
by the National Safety Council to aid 
management’s foreman training pro- 
gram. 

The 35 mm., 33% r.p.m, films com- 
prise a visual training course for 
foremen that deals with production 
and job attitudes, as well as safety. 

The cartoon technique is used in 
two of the films, and action shots 
of workers on the job add realism 
to the plant scenes. The narration is 
by professional radio announcers. Dr. 
J. L. Rosenstein, psychologist and 
associate professor at Chicago’s Loy- 
ola University, served as an advisor 
during the production of the series. 

Each film deals with one aspect of 
the complex art of handling people. 
The series shows supervisors how to 
train new workers, how to keep ex- 
perienced workers alert, and how to 
win respect and cooperation. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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| IKE American planes, world famous for the excel- 
lence of their performance, AMERICAN flours are 
= milled to do a perfect baking job. Expert milling crafts- 


- manship, plus careful selection of the finest baking ~ 
ei wheats, assures this dependable top performance all the 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





New Bread Slicer 


The Handy Manufacturing Co. is 
producing its new bread slicing ma- 
chine, the “Supreme Model H,” de- 
signed especially for the retail bake- 
shop. 

The machine is streamlined and the 
company says it requires a minimum 
of space and even fits into the most 
crowded bakeshop because it operates 


from one side only. Absolute safety 
is assured to customers and person- 
nel. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Handy Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2436 W. Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago 25, Ill. 


Fat Extractor 


A multiple fat extractor intended 
to put fat determinations on a pro- 
duction basis through its ability to 
make 18 to 54 fat determinations 
at a time has been developed by 
Lawrence Nolan, resident technician 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
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periment Station, New Haven, with 
the cooperation of Dr. H. B. Vickery, 
in charge of the station’s biochemical 
laboratory. The extractor is being 
handled commercially by the Mac- 
Alaster Bicknell Company of Con- 
necticut, Inc. 

The Nolan extractor is intended 
to make quantitive determinations 
with fats and tissues, and bulk de- 
terminations may also be made with 
the equipment furnished, the com- 
pany pointed out. Further informa- 
tion on the extractor is available 


from the MacAlaster Bicknell com- 


pany, 181 Henry St., New Haven, 
Conn. 








An easy way to improve the overall quality of Hot Cross 


Buns and other Easter specialty items is the use of liberal 


amounts of nonfat dry milk solids. Simply add it in the 


dough. 


As certainly as two and two make four, nonfat dry milk 


solids in the formulas contributes to taste tempting ap- 


pearance and flavor—plus longer consumer acceptability. 


Milk solids makes the difference—a difference in physical 


properties . . 


. and a difference in nutritive value as well! 


This all adds up to more sales and more profits. It pays 


to use nonfat dry milk solids, generously. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 
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Insecticide Unit 


A new electrically operated, porta- 
ble machine capable.of producing an 
insecticidal fog of more than a billion 
particles per second has been devel- 
oped by the Hession Microsol Corp., 
and is being distributed exclusively 
by the Mitchell-White Corp., 12 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 

The unit breaks down an insecti- 
cide material into microscopically 
fine air-borne particles and projects 
them in the form of a billowing aero- 
sol fog which will ride air currents 
and drafts to all crevices. It is re- 
ported to reduce insecticide costs as 
the fog dispersion permits the use of 
insecticide concentrates in extremely 
small volume. The unit is approxi- 
mately the size of a hand vacuum 
cleaner, weighs 11% lb. and operates 
on ordinary current. Further details 
are available from the distributor. 


New Oven Tested 


A 50 to 60% saving in fuel costs 
is claimed by the Despatch Oven Co., 
Minneapolis, for its newly developed 
direct oil fired oven. The estimated 
saving was determined over a 27-day 
working test. 

The new oven has been named “Va- 
por Heat.” It burns clear No. 1 dis- 
tillate, kerosene or clear gas oil. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, it is 
simple and convenient to operate and 
burns without odor, smoke or soot, 
either internally or externally. The 
average 18 bun pan oven will reach 
full 425 degree temperature in 20 
minutes and will recover to control- 
ling temperature five minutes after 
loading with bread, resulting in su- 
perior baking through this fast re- 
covery, the company maintains. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the Despatch Oven Co., “A” 
Despatch Bldg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITARY DRIVE PLANNED 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Bakeries in 
and around Syracuse will be the ob- 
ject of an intensified sanitary drive 
by the city health department. Dr. 
C. A. Sargent, health commissioner, 
said he plans to step up the cam- 
paign to maintain and improve sani- 
tary conditions in bakeries which 
sell their products in Syracuse and 
he will make a personal inspection of 
the plants to see that they are living 
up to regulations. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 » 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 




















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 


It pays to pick the: right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 86991 
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- HUBBARD 
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MANKAT 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN FEBRUARY, 1918 








“TRUTH” Plus “HONESTY” 



















Equals 
“RELIABILITY.” : 3 
“The thing that makes a man or an article = Gerad Male Oly In Mnmenen 2 
lgom up above the rest is reliability.” S a a 
A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1918—STILL TRUE IN 1949 S : 
HUBBARD S E 
“A Name Synonymous with Quality” S 
MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL = 3 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE = FLOUR ; 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) S Z 
ft aeeny 
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—A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





The Tenis ae he Ciaeer Gand Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE - 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL . 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *x'y° 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiutme Co., Inman, Kan. 





IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* . 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 

2—Nutrition 


*3—Texture 


4—Appearance 
5—(Color 
6—Better 


Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


tn. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity es. ae Cable Address 
1500 sacks “Washi 


reign and Domestic 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS szonr 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





Evans Milling ¢ Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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For Perfect Doughs 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


Stasi Bahery 
i Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
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THE BEARDSTOWN MILs 


We offer you a complete range of 
flours—this simplifies your buy- 
ing problems. Due to our central 
location, we select the best wheats 
from all major wheat-growing 
areas—results in uniform higher 
quality. 

Prompt, friendly service—you deal 
direct with top management. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS e BREAD FLOURS e FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
One Million Bu. Storage - 300 Tons Commercial Feed - 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


“The + a tims Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half- ~century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 





ask: for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








A pair of newlyweds stepped into 
their hotel elevator. “Hello, darling,” 
murmured the pretty operator. There 
was a chill silence all the way up, 
but when the couple reached their 
floor the bride exploded: “Who was 
that hussy?” 

“Now don’t you start anything,” 
the groom said worried. “I’m going 
to have trouble enough explaining 
you to her tomorrow.” 


¢? ¢ 

A shipwrecked sailor, who spent 
three years on a desert island, was 
overjoyed one day to see a ship drop 
anchor in the bay. A small boat came 
ashore and an officer handed the 
sailor a batch of newspapers. 

“The captain suggests,” he told 
the sailor, “that you read the news- 
paper and see what’s going on in the 
world, and then decide whether you 
want to be rescued.” 


¢?¢¢ 
There once was a gal name of Buhla 
Whose beau was employed by a juhla. 
He gave her a ring, 
Diamonds, pearls, everything, 
And now the poor guy’s in the cuhla. 


¢?¢ 

“When his friend the dachshund 
appeared with a knot tied in his tail, 
the little fox terrier was naturally 
curious. 

“What's the big idea?” he inquired. 

“That,” the dachshund explained, 
“was tied by my mistress to remind 
me not to cross any busy streets.” 

The fox terrior turned and soberly 
regarded his own skimpy stump of a 
tail. 

“By golly!” he observed. “No won- 
der I’m so forgetful.” 


¢?¢F 

A man who had imbibed too freely 
pondered the ways of concealing his 
condition from his wife. “I'll go home 
and read,” he decided. “Whoever 
heard of a drunken man reading a 
book?” 

Later his wife heard a noise in the 
library. “What in the world are you 
doing there?” 

“Reading, my dear,” 
cheerfully. 

“You idiot,” she said as she looked 
in at the library door. “Shut up that 
suitcase and come to bed.” 


¢?¢F 
“How is it that your wife hasn’t 


he replied 


found fault with such a tiny flat?” 


“She probably has come to the con- 
clusion that there isn’t even room for 
complaint.” 

¢?¢¢ 


Husband: Well, my dear, I have 
carried you safely over all the rough 
places of life, haven’t I? 

Wife: Yes, and I don’t think you 
missed any of them. 


¢?F 

First Polar explorer: It’s 30 below 
—why don’t you wear your earmuffs? 

Second explorer: I haven’t worn 
them since the accident. 

What accident! 

Somebody asked me if I wanted 
a drink and I didn’t hear him. 
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In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 


Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. and why it’s important to you. 





lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 





F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds, 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important , .. such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese, To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15 St. Clair, Michigan, 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


s SALT 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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For Better Conditioned Doughs 




















742 Board of Trade Bidg. 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 

















} . 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours. . . a scientific pro- 2 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete Grass Roots” 
oats Selection Wheat 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not picki our system for 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is right on = Pre wheats 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control = heart of the wheat in 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. cane Station reer 
fields eacn S*°ring farm 
buy én est and w 
wh e 
the best is pie we know 





Quality, Millers Jor | GREAT BEND, 
More Than 70 Years THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Lad. 


Agents 
Roya! Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


| | Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 




















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














CARGI UL 
We 


Sf ALES 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


April 19-20—lIllinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, I.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 

April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Oo., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 708 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 2-3—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 8.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe 8S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. ' 

May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 


Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 


Co., 614 First National Bank Blidg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 

May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 8306 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 














THe Str. LAWRENCE 
Fiourn Mius Co. Lip. 


Mentreal, Canada 


Millers of Canadian Hard Wheat Flours 
and Ration Feeds 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











Oldest Established Nhicadladaec of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 





Om 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 

















.. a Ge Ue Ge Gem, 





WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


co. 


LAKURON" 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS.-" TORONTO, CANADA 
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| JAMES eM a ome 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e« 
— Domestic & Export Offices 


r™ MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 














Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
til. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


May 17-18—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elm, 
1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretaary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, Il. 

May 23—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee. 

May 238-25—Texas Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John C. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Bank 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 26-27—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat- 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre- 
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tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis Mo. 


June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 53826, 
Terminal“ Annex, Denver, Colo. 

June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

June 11-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 1300 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 


June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - 


GT TION ALL 


Labvraloruer 
“PEED 


GRAIN- FLOUR 


MISSOURI 











The Gx 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. © 








Many quality-wise bakers have learned 
that I-H flours are a big help to a better 
loaf of bread. We claim no magic powers, 
but we do say and we mean it: “I-H flours 
are milled by master craftsmen from the 











Advertising Boosts Sales finest, selected wheats, chosen for their 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With : ay 
the seiters National nies Program better baking qualities. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, | E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 

















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Board of ‘rade WABASH ELEVATOR 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange s 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade * 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange sili. ae . 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast.area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. «+ L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly ; Operating the Rock Istand Elevater at 


; : 1 Bluffs, I 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 

FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


od 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















MILLING WHEAT M EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS aueene Jones-HetrreLsATER Construction Co. 
ny oe New York Galveston alumnus Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
} ana Dathaio ge ake ~ = 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. | | STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators . GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
and Feed Mills MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























































































DO YOU KNOW . ? 


= 2 * 
ST i ti i 
yd 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


distribution of the fat in the doughs. 
True or false? 


2. In order to produce the best 


1. Using melted shortening in 
bread doughs instead of shortening 
stored at 70-80° F. will give a better 
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possible crumb color in white cakes 
the pH should be slightly below 7. 
True or false? 


3. In bake shop practice 1 oz. of 
baking powder can be replaced by 
% oz. cream of tartar, % oz. soda 
and % oz. starch. True or false? 


4, Using the sponge dough pro- 
cedure in making twist bread, best 
results are obtained by giving the 
doughs somewhat more floor time 
than for making regular pan bread. 
True or false? 


5. The divider loss in an efficiently 


operated bread shop is held down to 
%% or less. True or false? 





PACKS AND DISTRIBUTES THESE 


9 IMPORTANT 


re eee o 


AHRERY PRODUCTS 


aNeyAell 
Eqads 


National has long been known for the uniformity WD» 


and purity of its yeast and has supplied this basic 


ingredient for years to many-of the country’s lead- 


ing bakers . 


.. to numerous bakers who serve so 


well their communities and neighborhoods. But 


National is also their source of supply for other 


important bakery products, such as frozen eggs, 


bread improver, baking powder and malt syrup. 


This reliable, responsive service —this source of 


supply for these bakery products—is yours to count 


on, profit by day in and day out. National invites 








NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City, N.Y. © 


Chanin Building 
New York, N. Y. 














Frank J. Hale, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: N.Y. SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: PLANTS: 
Pure Oil Building 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


you to join its company of satisfied users, many of 
them customers for 8, 10, 12 and more years. 
Plan now to attend the convention and ex- 


hibition of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America in Milwaukee— May 23 to 25, 1949. 





Belleville, N. J. 
Crystal Loke, fH. 





















onvention & 


MAY 23-24-25-,1949 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


at 
Li 
6. Replacing a small part of the 
water in making shells for custard 
and pumpkin pies with egg whites 


will produce a somewhat crisper 
crust. True or false? 


7. Corn sugar is directly ferment- 
able by yeast. Therefore in making 
bread doughs using corn sugar in- 
stead of cane or beet sugar makes it 
necessary to shorten the fermenta- 
tion time of the doughs. True or 
false? 

8..“Patent” flour is made by a 
process patented about 1910. True or 
false? 


9. The average butterfat  con- 
tained in powdered whole milk is 
about 2742%. True or false? 


10. In a cooky or cake formula, the 
amount of salt to use is figured on 
the weight of the flour. True or false? 


11. The moisture content in a loaf 
of white bread runs about 26-28%. 
True or false? ; 


12. When making fondant, the su- 
gar and water are usually cooked to 
about 242° F. True or false? 

13. When making invert sugar, 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose) is 
changed into levulose and dextrose. 
The sweetening value of sucrose is 
figured as 100% sweet, Levulose is 
figured as 75% sweet and dextrose 
172% sweet. True or false? 

14. Using egg whites in hard roll 
doughs will produce thinner, crisper 
crust to the rolls. True or false? 

15. Flour made fromm newly har- 
vested wheat requires more mixing 
time than flour milled from the same 
wheat 8 or 10 months later. True or 
false? 

16. Lard has greater energy or 
food value than butter. True or 
false? 

17. To prevent the formation of 
blisters appearing on the bottom of 
custard pies, perforated pans should 
be used. True or false? 

18. The temperature of sponges 
used in so-called hot sponges for mak- 
ing bread is usually somewhere from 
85 to 90° F. True or false? 


19. From 20 to 25% cake flour is 
often used in sweet doughs in order 
to increase the absorption of the 
dough. True or false? 

20. When making brake bread, us- 
ing the sponge dough process, it is 
not necessary to make any changes 
in the fermentation time when using 
the same formula for making the 
regular bread. True or false? 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 











C. F. HOCKEMEYER PROMOTED 

CINCINNATI — The promotion of 
Carl F. Hockemeyer, bread and cake 
foreman of the Indianapolis bakery 
of the Kroger Co. to bakery super- 
intendent, has been announced by 
Joseph B. Hall, Kroger president. Mr. 
Hockemeyer succeeds Ralph R. Gray, 
who has retired after 24 years with 
the Kroger company. Mr. Hocke- 
meyer began with Kroger as an office 
boy in the Fort Wayne branch in 
1930. In 1940, he was transferred to 
the Chicago branch accounting office, 
and later to the company’s general 
offices here. He was made bread 
foreman of the Fort Wayne bakery 
in 1945, and was transferred to In- 
dianapolis in 1947. 
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For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


















Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ahk Jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 






KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURD 
















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





. 7Shanley Avenue 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 
Domestic and Export 
Piear aud Gertet 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











Broenniman Company 
(nrCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK ~ 








ULYSSES S DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SE SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 
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USDA Research Plans 


(Continued from page 31) 


sampling, purity and germination 
tests. 

@ Experiment Station Work on Grain, 
Feed and Seeds. A few examples of 
research by individual state experi- 
ment stations with RMA direct grant 
funds, as reported to the USDA Office 
of Experiment Stations follow: Ala- 
bama, diseases of forage crops, grain 
crops and legumes; Illinois, nutritive 
value of grains grown upon rich and 
upon poor soil; Indiana, management 
of crop residue, green manure crops 
and manure for improvement and 
maintenance of soil structure, fertil- 
ity and productivity; Kentucky, red 
clover and alfalfa seed production; 
Louisiana, soil borne diseases of for- 
age and cereal crops; Mississippi, fer- 
tility trials with small grains for for- 
age; Ohio, cereal disease investiga- 
tion; Oklahoma, evaluation of resist- 
ance in corn and sorghum to root 
and stalk rot diseases; South Caro- 
lina, a study of diseases of small 
grains; Texas, studies in hybrid sor- 
ghum seed production. 





@ The cooperative national program 
for introducing and testing new 
plants, and preserving valuable breed- 
ing stocks, last year resulted in near- 
ly 2,000 connections. These were 
placed with experiment stations in 
30 states and Hawaii, and the work 
of testing and preserving valuable 
varieties will be emphasized this year. 
Plant explorers found new varieties 
as follows: Peanuts and forage plants 
in South America, potatoes in Mexico, 
cotton in Guatemala and Mexico, ce- 
reals and new crops in India and the 
Near East. The project is under di- 
rection of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, and in cooperation with the 
State Experiment Stations. 

Investigation is also being directed 
on nematodes as limiting factors in 
crop production in the Northeast, 
South and Southwest, and on a na- 
tional research program to develop 
methods and equipment for weed con- 
trol. Good progress was made last 
year in both fields of research. 


@ Research on development and im- 
provement of equipment and formula- 
tions for effective applications of in- 
secticides and fungicides made good 
headway last year, beginning in the 
northwestern states, although floods 
interfered. Improved spraying equip- 
ment for use on an airplane, and for 
ground machines, was devised. The 
work, under direction of the Bureaus 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
and Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, last year was 
directed at control of the pea aphid 
on canning peas. 


@ Work on the poisonous effects of 
insecticides, fungicides and _ herbi- 
cides on plants and animals has 
proved so far that the margin of 
safety in using some of the new- 
er insecticides is not as great as 
many assume. Tests show over-use 
of some of the new insecticides is 
especially dangerous to young ani- 
mals. Also, further proof was found 
that animals may store the insecti- 
cide in pure form in meat and milk. 
Much is yet to be learned, but work 
so far shows need for caution in 
using some of the materials. The proj- 
ect is directed by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Dairy 
Industry, Animal Industry and Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


& 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAGO 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR caades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


EN AONE NEE 
Street NEW. YOR! 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—" Y. Produce 
ince Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Rectan Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street - GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’”’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lil. 

















IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 
4 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 

58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., SL Aso. Cc.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,’’ Dundee 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & GO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drpiom4,"’ Glasgow 











Algemeene Handel-en 
N.V. Industrie Maatechappy | | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
“MEELUNIE” Established 1913 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) OSLO, NORWAY 


Heerengracht 209 FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 





” AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
Importers of: Norway, Sweden 
olg Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 

















Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 





Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





68 Constitution Street LEITH 


Flour Mill ; se \ 
FLEMMING BANG "i") | ASBIORN P. BIORNSTAD 


Solicits Correspondence With Exporters FLOUR AGENT 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen OSLO, NORWAY 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





BRODR. JUSTESEN ANTH. JOHANSEN & €O. 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1381 DENMARK Established 1883 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmahs Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS.. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd i 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Reference: 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 





Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


ee 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,”” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
@0a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 64 











1. False. Experiments using colored 
shortenings produced no noticeable 
difference in the finished doughs. 

2. True. On the pH scale 7 is neu- 
tral. Below 7 is acid, above 7 it is 
alkaline. When the pH of the cakes 
is above 7 the crumb color will be 
on the gray side instead of white. 





3. False. The baking powder can be 
replaced by %-oz. cream of tartar, 
% oz. soda and % oz. starch. The 
resulting leavening will be slightly 
on the alkaline side. 

4. True. Actual shop experience has 
demonstrated that when the dough 
time is extended, the crust and crumb 
will be more tender. 

5. True. In shops that are not con- 
trolled, the divider loss may run as 
high as 2% or more. 

6. True. Usually from 4 to 6 oz. 
egg whites are recommended for 
each quart of water used in the 
dough. 

7. False. From a practical stand- 





i$ 


/ 
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point, no changes are necessary. 
When cane or beet sugar is used 
in a dough, enough inversion takes 
place during the mixing period so 
that the dough will ferment practi- 
cally as fast as the dough containing 
corn sugar. 

8. False. The process was patent- 
ed about 1870. This process removed 
bran particles from the flour by the 
use of a blast of air. 

9. True. The balance is about 27% 
protein, 38% milk sugar (lactose), 
6% minerals and 142% water. 

10. False. It should be figured on 
the total weight of the formula. 
About 1 oz. salt should be used for 


the , 
if Alle 


(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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every 10 Ib. dough or batter. 

- 11, False. The average commercial 
loaf of bread contains about 36-38% 
moisture. 


12. True. This will vary somewhat 
depending upon the-season and cli- 
mate. Where the humidity is low, it 
is sometimes cooked to 240° F. 

13. False. Levulose is figured as 
about 172% sweet and dextrose 
about 75%. 


14. True. From 6 to 8% of egg 
whites, based on the weight of the 
flour, is usually recommended. 

15. False. Flour milled from newly 
harvested wheat generally requires 
less mixing time than flour made 
from the same wheat 8 or 10 months 
later. 

16. True. Lard is nearly 100% fat, 
while butter contains about 83% fat. 
Therefore, lard has greater energy 
value than butter. However, butter 
contains vitamins which are bene- 
ficial to the diet. 


17. True. Using pans perforated 
with holes about % in. in diameter 
will eliminate this trouble. ‘These 
holes allow the air trapped between 
the bottom of the pan and the dough 
to escape. 


18. True. The dough is generally 
about 88-90° F. when it comes from 
the mixer. Sometimes hot sponges 
are used and the doughs are made to 
come out of the mixer at about 80- 
82° F. 

19. False. It does not increase the 
absorption but lowers it. It is used 
in order to produce a more tender 
eating product. 

20. False. As a rule, when making 
brake bread the sponges should be 
fermented a little longer than for the 
regular bread. This will improve the 
flavor of the bread somewhat. 
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Liquid Egg Output 
Well Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during December totaled 
2,918,000 lbs., compared with 3,849,- 
000 lbs in December last year. The 
quantity of liquid used for drying 
during the month was about 10 times 
larger than the very small quantity 
used for drying a year ago, while 
the quantity frozen was only about 
one-fourth as large. 


TRAVEL 
Made Easy 


.. WITH... 


LEAHY'S 
1949 HOTEL GUIDE 
and 


TRAVEL ATLAS 


Business Bound? Vacation trip? Know where to stay, 
the best way to go — before you leave! Leahy's 
complete Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas lists over 
2{,000 Hotels and Motor courts in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, gives number of rooms and 
rates. Includes large railway maps of each state, 
showing routes and mileage between towns. Has 
2-color, double-page Rand McNally highway maps 
of each state, Canada and Mexico. Gives latest 
airline and busline routes, including names of oper- 
ating lines. Convenient page size—1134x1I5% inches. 
A ‘must’ for every office. A valuable addition to 
the home library! 


74th Edition — 248 Pages 
Use coupon below fo order 00 Prepaid 











American Hotel Register Compa 

Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, iMingis 

Gentiemen: 

Rush a copy of the 1949 edition of —* Hotel 
‘or $5.00. 


Publishers 


“Guide and Travel Atlas. Check enclosed 
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CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange neapolis, Minnesota 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 











Minneapolis: Very light milling operations 
resulting from slow flour demand are caus- 
ing an exceptionally tight millfeed supply 
situation and resulting in very strong prices. 
Demand is not especially heavy, but the 
steady inquiry finds the market almost 
bare of quick shipment supplies and orders 
are difficult to fill. Mills are running 10 
days to two weeks behind in filling millfeed 
contracts. The light flour trade is generally 
below the most pessimistic ideas of millers 
and it is difficult to predict when it will 
improve. Quotations April 4: bran $59.50, 
standard midds. $59, flour midds. $58.50, red 
dog $58.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
keen and at times urgent. Mills, on short 
operating schedules, were unable to supply 
needs. Prices moved forward with gray 
shorts catching up with bran and register- 
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ing the largest gain. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran and gray shorts $55.50@ 
56.50. 


Duluth: Demand is active, the trend 
steady and supplies are light, due to two- 
day operating time at mills; pure bran 
$59, standard bran $58, standard midds. 
$55.50, flour midds. $55.50, mixed feeds $57, 
red dog $55. 


Kansas City: Demand for both bran and 
shorts continues strong, and offerings fail 
to meet trade requirements. The slowest 
flour mill operations in over a year in the 
Southwest limits offerings. This situation 
has developed at a time when the spring 
demand for formula feed is gaining head- 
way. Quotations April 4: bran $56@57, 
shorts $56.50@57. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1.50 
higher on bran and $3 higher on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $58.50@ 
59.50, mill run $58.50@59.50, shorts $58.50 
@59.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran 50¢ 
to $1 ton higher and shorts $2.50@3 ton 
higher. Supplies are light. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $54@55, gray shorts 
$54@55. » 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is very heavy, 
with offerings insufficient, due to reduced 
output. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$56@56.50, shorts $56@56.50; bran advanced 
$1.50 ton, shorts $2.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations April 2, carlots, 
burlaps: $62.63 on both bran and gray 
shorts, delivered TCP, about $1 higher on 
both bran and shorts compared with the 
previous week; offerings are limited and 
demand brisk, especially for bran, which 
is almost unobtainable. 

Chicago: Demand is good and supplies are 
light. Bran $61.75@62, standard midds. $60 
@61.50, flour midds. $60, red dog $60. 

St. Louis: There is good demand for spot 
feed, but offerings are very limited. The 
market is firm. Prices are steady to 50¢ 























WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER 
FROM A SPECIALIST 








etting donut customers for you 


is our problem, too! 


Do you have the right product... package 


...and promotion for your market? 


wrong. 


Your donut market today is different. Generally, donut 
sales are once again on the up-grade, after a seasonal pause. 
If your donut sales are not on the increase something is 


Perhaps your donut does not meet today’s demand for 


quality .. . for value . . . for variety . . . for modern mer- 


chandising. 


In this respect you can benefit from the specialized infor- 
mation DCA has built up by constantly working with hun- 
dreds of bakers all over the country. This up-to-the-minute 
background of experience well qualifies DCA to help you 
develop the right product for your particular market area. 
This assistance is yours for the asking. 

Remember . . . DCA offers everything you need in mixes 
and equipment for raised and cake donuts. 


Doughnut Corporation of America 


“specializing in donuts for 28 years” 


393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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higher. Quotations: bran $57.75@58.75, gray 
shorts $57.75 @58.75. 

Toledo: Millfeed strength and prices have 
been well maintained, and bran is quoted 
at $62 and middlings at $59, f.o.b. mills, 
sacked, 

Buffalo: The output of millfeeds is still 
lagging, going, apparently, from bad to 
worse and resulting in a tight market. 
Demand is well in excess of supplies de- 
spite another advance in prices. Some 
mixers are reported as substituting soybean 
meal and hominy for millfeeds where pos- 
sible because of the high price. The trend 
is firm, with nothing in the picture at 
present to bring about relief. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $61.50@62, standard 
midds. $59.50@60, flour midds. $59.50@60, 
red dog $60@60.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand continued to 
increase and high prices acted as a buying 
incentive. Retail and wholesale demand 
improved over the active market of pre- 
vious week, but the same cautiousness to not 
over supply prevailed, only a 30-day period 
being covered by wholesalers. Some mills 
have withdrawn on millfeeds. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $67.50@68.80, 
standard midds, $65.50@67.80, flour midds. 
$65@66.80, red dog $67 @67.80. 

Philadelphia: Standard bran _ supplies 
shrank the past week and soon fell behind 
the demand with the result that this in- 
gredient displayed independent strength in 
a market featured by higher prices. Some 
dealers reported signs of resistance at the 
newly attained levels and trading as a whole 
was slow. The quotation on bran of $69@70, 
compared with $63.50@64 the week previous, 
while standard midds. at $65@66 and red 
dog at $66@67 were up $2 apiece on the 
top of their spreads. 

Boston: Further advances in millfeed 
prices were reported in the Boston market, 
marking the fourth consecutive weekly rise. 
Dealers reported a strong and active de- 
mand for spot supplies, but attempts to 
arrange any forward commitments met with 
resistance. Spring bran is $2.50 higher, 
while middlings advanced $3.50. Mixed 
feeds are $3 higher, while red dog scored 
the greatest advance, rising $4. Dealers were 
inclined to attribute the strength to sharply 
increased orders for brans and other in- 
gredients used for formula feeds. Most 

perators reported that poultry interests 
are accounting for most of the activity. 
Quotations April 2: spring bran $69.50, 
middlings $68.50, mixed feeds $69.50, red 
dog $73. 

New Orleans: The continued upward trend 
in millfeed, with advancing prices, in no 
way helps to stimulate sales, and buyers 
are being very cautious in their purchases 
at the present limits. Mixers and jobbers 
are buying only for immediate needs in 
limited quantities and for the quickest pos- 
sible shipment. The tightness of the mill 
offerings in no way helps this situation. 
A slight increase on export inquiries is 
reported, but little actual booking; bran 
$65.05 @66.05, shorts $65.05@66.05. 

Atlanta: Demand is slow; the trend con- 
tinues strong and supplies are light; buy- 
ers looking to substitutes at current high 
prices; wheat bran $65.70@67.25, gray 
shorts $65.70@67.25; quotations are hard 
to get as offerings are tight. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
slow, with buyers not anxious, but sellers 
hard-pressed to find sufficient supplies 
even for the small demand which exists. 
Primarily due to price, feed formulas have 
been overhauled and millfeed has been cut 
down substantially, hence the slackening 
in demand. Also, spring pastures will bring 
a slowdown in the volume of dairy feed 
business, which feed men are now anticipat- 
ing. Another bearish factor is the possi- 
bility of Argentine bran and middlings 
being brought in by water, and this makes 
the trade cautious. Supplies are very lim- 
ited, nevertheless, and the market is strong 
at $56 for quick shipment and $55 for May. 


— Mill run $56@56.50, middlings 
62. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand exceeding 
supply due to curtailed mill operations. 
The supply was off despite drop in stock 
feeding operations. 

Mills are operating five days a week to 
capacity and are booked into May. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $59, middlings 
$64; to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$66, middlings $71; to California: red bran 
and mill run $66.50, middlings $71.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles.. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of bran are 
limited. Shorts and midds. plentiful. Quota- 
tions: bran $59, shorts $59, middlings $60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Moritreal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade continues ex- 
cellent, with no indication of any let-up in 
demand. Eastern Canada continues to take 
the bulk of the output from western mills. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
slow and the poorest in years. Coast buy- 
ers have not followed up on the latest 
bulge in prairie quotations reportedly due 
to a shortage of millfeed in the New Eng- 
land states. Prices are up $1 for bran and 
shorts but middlings are about 75¢ lower 
due to very poor demand. Stocks are am- 
ple for current needs. Cash car quotations: 
bran $55.55@56.55, shorts $56.55@657.55, 
middlings $56.55. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED MANAGER 


Orville Burton has been named 
manager of the Kingfisher, Okla., 
Feed Store. 
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Homemakers Look to You for 

























VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 


healthy nerves 


FOOD ENERGY 


normal appetite 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 


To sustain the pace 


of modern living 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 


body tissues 


vitamin for 
children’s growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 


NIACIN 
Helps keep tissues 


healthy and 
prevents pellagra we 














For Enrichment Wafers 


because Merck Wafers assure you of accuracy and convenience. Merck 
knows bakers’ problems—and Merck knows vitamins. These wafers 
were developed in the same Merck Laboratories that pioneered in 
the research and large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and other vitamins. 


and the ingredients are so finely divided that they distribute evenly 
throughout the dough. 


can get as many as you want, whenever you want them, from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also carried at Rahway, N. J.; Dallas, 


Texas; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & CO.. Ine. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 


Ss 





Look to MERCK 


Merck Wafers do not crumble or dust. They disintegrate speedily, 


Merck Enrichment Wafers meet all bread-enrichment needs. You 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufactu ung Chemists 


Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO.,Ltd, Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 





ENRICHED 
BREAD 


Every batch of enriched dbugh that goes 
into your ovens becomes a vital part of 
America’s program for better health 
through better nutrition. In every en- 
riched loaf, the families of your com- 
munity get 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


Your enriched bread brings to your 
customers not only protein and food 
energy, but also vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
niacin, and iron in the best-tasting, most 
economical form. This means that your 
product — enriched bread — takes its 
place as an important source of im- 
proved nutrition. 


Your customers are seeing, again 
and again, the six flags of enrichment 
—the symbols of improved nutritional 
values in enriched bread. Establish your 
bakery as headquarters for modern, 
enriched bread. “Enriched” on your 
wrapper tells people that your loaf 
meets the challenge of better nutrition. 
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No Increase Seen 
in Supplies of 
British Millfeed 


LONDON—British farmers cannot 
expect any increased supplies of mill- 
feed until the amount of home grown 
wheat is sufficient to justify a reduc- 
tion in the extraction rate of flour, 
at present 85%. This information was 
given by H. R. Humphries, director 
of animal feedstuffs at the Ministry 
of Food, when he addressed members 
of the Institute of Corn & Agricul- 
tural Merchants in London. 

Before the war, Mr. Humphries 
stated, Britain imported 650,000 tons 
of millfeed, of which 300,000 tons 
came from the Argentine, 70,000 tons 
from Holland and the remainder 
from a number of other countries. 
In addition, the home milling in- 
dustry supplied 1.7 million tons. Post- 
war home production had, however, 
dropped considerably due to the rais- 
ing of the flour extraction rate from 
70-72% to 85%, giving a millfeed out- 
put of only 800,000 tons yearly. Ad- 
ditional difficulties were presented by 
the fact that other supplying coun- 
tries, excluding Canada, the U.S. and 
the Argentine, had raised their ex- 
traction rate, thus reducing the world 
supply. France was an exception since 
prewar exports of 12,000 tons had 
been raised to between 40,000 tons 
to 50,000 tons. 

Examining the principal feeds 
which went to make up Britain’s 
prewar consumption of 9 to 9.5 mil- 
lion tons yearly, exclusive of home 
grown grain consumed on the farm, 
Mr. Humphries stated that imports 
of corn amounted to 3.4 million tons 
of which 2.5 million tons came from 
the Argentine and only 225,000 tons 
from the U.S. 

Barley Supply Sufficient 

Dealing with other grains, the di- 
rector revealed that the prewar Brit- 
ish usage of barley was 1.8 million 
tons of which 1.1 million tons were 
used for human and industrial pur- 
poses. The quantity required was 
found from an importation figure of 
900,000 tons together with homegrown 
production of 900,000 tons. Although 
in 1948 Britain imported 450,000 tons 
of barley from Russia the home crop, 
estimated at just over 2 million tons, 
was quite sufficient for all purposes. 
He also revealed that the oats supply 
position was satisfactory, in view of 
a home crop of 3 million tons, the 
second highest on record. Prior to the 
war home production stood at about 
2 million tons and imports were only 
120,000 tons, a figure which was con- 
siderably exceeded in 1948. 

British consumption of oil cakes in 
prewar days was 1,646,000 tons of 
which 630,000 tons came from im- 
ports and the balance from home 
production. Egypt was formerly a ma- 
jor supplier of cottonseed, the figure 
being in the region of 650,000 tons, 
together with 200,000 tons of cotton 
cake. Oil cake imports were 280,000 
tons from India and 200,000 tons 
from Egypt. 

Unfortunately for the British feed 
trade, both these countries were now 
unable to export, India because she 
is consuming her whole production 
and Egypt because her prewar pro- 
duction of 800,000 tons is now down 

to 350,000 tons, all of which is used 
at home for feed or fuel. Further 
difficulties had been met by the Min- 
istry of Food in connection with lin- 
seed, the main prewar supplier of 
which was the Argentine. Today the 


Argentine refused to export because 
of the expansion of her home crush- 
ing industry from 175,000 tons to 1.7 
million tons. As a result Britain was 
compelled to import the finished prod- 
uct in oil and cake. 

The principal prewar producer of 
ground nuts was India, which export- 
ed between 8 and 9 million tons of 
decorticated ground nuts. In addi- 
tion, 250,000 tons came -from West 
Africa. Today, India was virtually 
prohibiting exports and Britain had 
to rely on her own resources in West 
Africa where exports were limited 
to 300,000 tons a year. Mr. Hum- 
phries stated that although he did 
not expect any return for a year or 
two from the East African ground 
nuts plan, good results were expect- 
ed by the authorities in later years. 

Mr. Humphries remarked that in 
1939 Britain had a hog population 
of 4,334,000, in spite of which bacon 
had to be imported. Current difficul- 
ties were illustrated by the fact that 
last year’s hog population was only 
2,148,000, about half the prewar 
figure. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND RAILS 
GET NEW FREIGHT RATES 


TORONTO—Freight rates on the 
Newfoundland railway system to be 
put in operation April 1 when the 
Canadian National Railway takes 
over were tentatively set this week. 
Generally they are lower than those 
presently in operation. For example: 
Flour—Montreal-St. John’s, present 
rate per 100 Ib. 99.9¢, new 90%¢; 
Toronto-St. John’s, present rate 99.9¢, 
new 100%¢; feeds — Montreal-St. 
John’s, present rate 109.9¢, new 
90%¢. With the exception of flour 
from Toronto, most new rates show 
considerable decrease from present 
rates. : 

From Montreal rail rates are al- 
most on a par with Montreal ocean 
rates and, in some cases, are lower. 
Goods crossing Cabot Strait will be 
classed all-rail traffic for purpose of 
Maritime freight act. Feed freight 
subsidy will also make rail feed rates 
below ocean rates. To combat this 
steamship lines operating from St. 
John’s may reduce present rates by 
10%, but there is nothing definite 
as yet. 

Because Maritime goods and feeds 
and some other goods will be carried 
chaper by rail, it is said that the 
railway will have to cope with con- 
siderably increased traffic, and 
doubts are expressed that the pres- 
ent system will be able to carry it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN INSPECTIONS 


TORONTO — During the seven 
months of the current crop year end- 
ed February wheat inspections in 
western Canada amounted to 179,- 
482,982 bu. of which 79.57% graded 
No. 3 northern or higher. In the 
same period last year inspections 
amounted to 161,477,445 bu., with 
only 56.92% grading No. 3 northern 
or higher. 

~_———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAIL TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


OTTAWA—Effective April 1, all 
Canadian postal regulations and rates 
will apply to Newfoundland. Letter 
mail for the United Kingdom and 
Europe will go directly from New- 
foundland or, if faster, can be routed 
through Halifax or Montreal. - 

—=—=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 

TORONTO—From Aug. 1 to March 
22 of this crop year, Canada’s over- 
seas shipments of -wheat and flour 
amounted to 131,299,000 bu., com- 
pared with 135,677,000 bu. during 
the same period of 1947-48, 
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German Importers 
to Be Granted 
Greater Freedom 


LONDON — Greater activity by 
German importers is indicated by the 
adoption of a plan, originally sched- 
uled for introduction March 1 but 
subsequently temporarily postponed 
in order to allow details to be com- 
pleted, which will allow greater free- 
dom in dealing directly with foreign 
exporters for certain specified arti- 
cles. 

Edgar Ejichholz of the Hamburg 
firm of Eichholz & Loeser points out, 
however, that deals in grain, flour, 
corn, barley and oats are excluded 
from the new arrangement and that 
supplies of these commodities will 
remain under the direct control of 
the authorities. There are no indica- 
tions in German quarters of any re- 
laxation at present. 

Purchases covered by the new sys- 
tem will probably include beans, oil- 
seeds and fish meal, with the possi- 
bility that peas and oats for sowing 
purposes from certain limited areas 
might also be included. Previously, 
the Joint Export-Import Agency, an 
Anglo-American sponsored organiza- 
tion, has detailed the commodities to 
be bought abroad, the prices to be 
paid and the extent to which German 
firms were allowed to join in the 
business available. 


To Control Purchases 


In future, the German-operated 
Aussenhandelsstelle, with headquar- 
ters at Frankfurt, will control pur- 
chases within the boundaries of the 
various trade agreements made with 
exporting countries, thus allowing 
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greater German participation in the 
import trade. It is understood that 
JEIA will continue to be responsible 
for payment and for the opening of 
credits. 

In accordance with the policy an- 
nounced by the authorities at the 
end of 1948, the release of 47,300 
tons of imported grain was withheld 
from the January allocation in order 
to cover short deliveries of home pro- 
duced grain by the German farmers. 
This tonnage has been set aside for 
future use under military govern- 
ment control. The failure of the Ger- 
man growers to meet their obliga- 
tions resulted in a reduction in the 
German bread ration from 11,000 
grams to 10,000 grams at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Deliveries of home-grown wheat, 
rye, oats and barley showed a slight 
improvement in January, being re- 
turned at 442,000 tons, bringing the 
total supplied since July 1, 1948, to 
1,977,000 tons. The current quota is, 
however, larger than that of last year 
by 800,000 tons because of the better 
harvest but in spite of the greater 
outturn, deliveries so far are only 
240,000 tons more than at the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Improvement Seen 

Deliveries to the end of December 
represented 55% of the fixed quota, 
but the authorities expect that the 
improvement shown in January will 
be bettered because of the incentive 
resulting from the offer to provide 
corn in exchange for satisfactory de- 
liveries of indigenous grain. 

The trouble may, however, be in- 
tensified after the next harvest. Sta- 
tistical surveys indicate that the 
sown area shows some reduction over 
last year’s figures. The rye acreage 
is down by 6.4%, winter wheat by 
5.4% and mixed breadgrains by 9.5% 
giving an overall decrease of 6.1%. 





or 





LONDON—The Spanish govern- 
ment is concerned at the gradual re- 
duction in the yield of cereal crops 
apparent during the past 15 years. 
Wheat production is down by 30% 
while the outturn of other cereals is 
even lower. The shortage of fertil- 
izers is given as one of the root 
causes of the trouble, and a report, 
prepared by an official of the British 
Embassy in Madrid, states that in 
1935 Spanish fertilizer consumption 
included one million tons of super- 
phosphates and 480,000 tons of ni- 
trate. By 1946 the figures had fallen 
to 170,000 tons and 110,000 tons, re- 
spectively. Without fertilizers many 
of the unirrigated areas give such 
poor yields that cultivation is un- 
economical. 

Unsatisfactory prices have also 
played a part in the reluctance of 
producers to grow cereals. The sale 
and distribution of cereals and other 
staple crops is controlled by the gov- 
ernment and the growers are com- 
pelled to surrender their crops at 
low prices. The compulsory system, 
in spite of official pressure, has not 
been successful and large supplies 
have been diverted into the black 
market at high prices. 

Additionally, the producer tends to 
cut down his acreage of cereals, pre- 
ferring to grow uncontrolled crops 
such as tobacco, cotton and esparto 
or to concentrate on livestock pro- 
duction. The government is en- 
deavoring to check this trend by 
raising cereal prices and by com- 
pelling the farmers to plant a larger 


* 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck 


ene 





acreage of wheat. This policy, which 
was first inaugurated in 1943, is now 
being intensified since the authori- 
ties realize that improved supplies 
together with more equitable prices 
will go far in checking the evils of 
the black market. 


, ee ee 

Finland is planning to decontrol 
flour and bread during the current 
year. The supply of bread grains is 
improving and in December, 1948, 
stocks on hand included 85,935 tons 
of rye and 25,464 tons of wheat. In 
addition, Russia supplied a further 
10,000 tons: of wheat during the 
month, while home crops were ex- 
pected to yield 25,000 tons. The com- 
pletion of adequate reserves .will be 
the signal for the abolition of control, 
say trade observers in Helsinki. 


x *k* * 

Russian sources report that agri- 
cultural aviation is to receive addi- 
tional planes equipped with improved 
sprayers during 1949. The authorities 
claim that the even distribution of 
fertilizers from the air raises the 
production of grain by 25%, rice by 
15% and flax by 10%. The use of 
aircraft also makes it possible to do 
the work earlier than is the case 
when hand spreading has to be used. 
Operations are expected to start 
with the spring thaw. Spraying op- 
erations to combat plant diseases 
and attacks by insect pests are also 
to be increased and it is claimed 
that the volume of this work to be 
carried out by the aircraft service 
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in 1949 will be 88% greater than 


_the pre-1940 figure. The volume of 


fertilizer spraying will be 25 times 


‘greater than that of 1940. 


x *k * 

In the early days of the war, the 
British government forbade _ the 
wrapping of bread in order to con- 
serve paper supplies. The rule has 
never been relaxed, although bakers 
were recently allowed to band their 
bread. The Ministry of Food has 
now called bakers’ representatives 
into conference to discuss proposals 
for bread wrapping and an announce- 
ment is expected shortly. Some trad- 
ers are averse to the return of bread 
wrapping on staling. All agree, how- 
little is known of the effect of such 
wrapping on saling. All agree, how- 
ever, that some form of wrapping is 
required to protect bread from the 
effects of dirt and germs. 


xk *k * 

The $40 million Allied Bakeries 
combine of London, controlled by 
Canadian-born W. Garfield Weston, 
has gone into the ice cream business 
in South Africa. The company is re- 
ported to have purchased a control- 
ling interest in Rondi Holdings, which 
owns one of the largest ice cream 
and chocolate businesses in Johan- 
nesburg. The price is believed to be 
in excess of $400,000 and the whole 
of the purchase money has been pro- 
vided from Allied Bakeries’ existing 
financial resources. 


ee 

France, which is to export wheat, 
meat and other food products to 
Britain during 1949, has given as- 
surances to Britain that she will take 
effective steps to safeguard the dan- 
ger of transferring plant and animal 
diseases, which are rife on the con- 
tinent but which have been checked 
effectively in the U.K. Discussions 
between officials of the two govern- 
ments are now taking place and plans 
are being made to coordinate activi- 


ties. 
x k * 


John Strachey, British minister of 
food, recently told the House of Com- 


mons that he would restore freedom ~ 


of competition to British bakers as 
soon as flour supplies permitted. He 
was replying to criticisms made by 
members of parliament who pointed 
out that the present flour restriction 
distribution scheme prevented the ex- 
pansion of efficient firms and safe- 
guarded the manufacturer of an un- 
satisfactory loaf from competition. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCOME OF CANADIAN 
FARMERS AT NEW PEAK 


OTTAWA—The cash income of 
Canadian farmers climbed to the 
highest figure in history last year ac- 
cording to a report by the Dominion 
bureau of statistics. Every province 
Shared in the gains, Ontario showing 
the largest absolute gain while Mani- 
toba registered the biggest percent- 
age jump. This increase in farm in- 
come could largely be attributed to 
rising prices and the large sums dis- 
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tributed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and western grain companies 
in the form of grain equalization and 
participation payments. During the 
year these payments totaled $178,- 
590,000. 

The high level of domestic purchas- 
ing power as a result of full em- 
ployment and high wages, together 
with a strong world-wide demand for 
short supplies of producer and con- 
sumer goods were important factors. 
Reviewing some of the other factors 
in the income jump the bureau men- 
tioned the increase in prices the U.K. 
agreed to pay Canada for bacon, beef, 
eggs and cheese. 


Overall demand for farm products 
in 1949 is expected to equal that of 
1948 though export demand may fall 
off. Prices received by farmers are 
expected to remain at 1948 levels 
though there may be some declines 
toward the year-end. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP TO BUILD ADDITION 


DIGHTON, KANSAS—Sam Mar- 
tin, manager of the Farmers Cooper- 
ative Elevator & Mercantile Co. here, 
has announced an expansion program 
to more than double the capacity of 
the present elevator. The new con- 
struction will include 10 20-ft. bins 
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and four star bins, Martin said. The 
addition will provide space for 300,- 
000 additional bushels, raising the 
capacity of the firm to 550,000 bu. 
The new tanks will be ready by 
July 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK BEGINS ON ELEVATOR 

BELOIT, KANSAS — Work has 
started on the new 150,000 bu. ele- 
vator being built by the Mitchell 
County Farmers Union here. The 
Farmers Union also has elevators of 
100,000-bu. size under construction 
at Cawker City, Tipton and Hunter, 
Kansas. 









































“‘Dependable’’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt Daily + FERGUS FALLS MINN. 


Rieneine 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Fleischmann now says 
“BUY IT BAKED!” 


® “Buy it Baked’’"—the message of The Bakers of America— 
is now also being carried to the public by Fleischmann. 
Especially designed, attractive and easy-to-read decalco- 
manias will appear as permanent features on the vast 
Fleischmann fleet—traveling the highways and byways 
of the nation from coast to coast. 


This represents another helpful step by The Makers 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast co-operating with the baking 
industry by telling American people of the nutritional 
and flavorful qualities of bakery-made products. 


Constant co-operation with the baking industry is, and 
- always has been, a by-word with Fleischmann. Fleischmann 
has always been a leader in promoting bakers’ products. 

In 1919 Fleischmann used leading women’s magazines to launch its 


first national advertising on Baker’s Bread. 1920 saw this magazine 
promotion expand. 


Then came car-card promotion in 1921 and 1922 urging women to 
“Buy Baker's Bread.’’ National poster promotion on this theme 
started in 1923, continued through 1925. At the end of that year, 94% 
of the bread eaten in this country was estimated to be Baker's Bread. 


1926 saw Fleischmann initiate a nation-wide campaign to help 
bakers build their business in yeast-raised sweet goods. Throughout 
the years since, Fleischmann has consistently supported the indus- 
try’s effort with advertising, promotional material, training pro- 
grams, movies, and other helpful activities. 


Every phase of Fleischmann service is based on the idea once 
expressed by Julius Fleischmann: ‘Fleischmann progresses 
as the baker progresses—but the baker must progress first!” 


Fermentation is Our Business—and has been for 80 years 


makers of FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST. 


kee iearp 2 7 saeveeres naproxen 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 

American Cyanamid, Pfd 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 

Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ° 
Corn Products Refining Co 

Cream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 

Dow Chemical, $3.25, Ptd. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Foods Corp, $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 5% 

Hathaway Bakeries, ine. ~ “ar 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc,, $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. . 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America ... 
wens Baking Co. 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


+Standard Milling Co. 


High Low 
--—1948-49— 
25% 


#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded April 1: 


Bid Asked 
Dow Chemical, $4 Pfd. 102 103% 
*Flour Mills of America, - 10% ik 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 162 162% 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd.. 96 101% 
A. & P. Tea Co. 110% 112% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co, $5 Pfd. 138 140% 
Horn & H. Corp., N.Y., $5 Pfd. are 110% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pd. 92 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 14494 147 


Great 


Bid Asked 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 94% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 83 
Stand. Brands., Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 85% 
¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd..... 95 
Victor Chemical Works 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 108% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 92% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. $Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
aceite ld ARR AEE: FRE LEER ORE A ERNE TR OE A I ARTIST 


NEW EXPERIMENT STATION 
TO BE SET UP IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Recent 
action by the state legislature set- 
ting up a sixth permanent branch 
experiment station of Kansas State 
College puts the institution in the 
$1-million-a-year-for-research  cate- 
gory, according to President Milton 
S. Eisenhower. 

The new permanent experiment 
station is to be in Labette County 
near Mound Valley, where experi- 
ments with crops and dairy and beef 
cattle will be carried on. Crop re- 
sponse experiments by the Kansas 
State agronomy department have 
shown southeastern Kansas deficient 
in phosphorus. Heavy rainfall and 
the leaching it causes are responsible 
for mineral deficiencies. Cattle and 
crops from that area will be used in 
the experiments. 

An enabling act for $120,000 in the 
next biennium starts the southeast 
Kansas research program. From $20,- 
000 to $30,000 annual appropriations 
are probably all that will be needed 
once the station is in operation, 
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WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOP 5 MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just over 5 million bushels, 
with almost 3.5 million bushels of 
wheat going to the U.K., while an- 
other 1 million bushels was sold to 
Jamaica, India, Switzerland, Colom- 
bia, Salvador and Eire. The U.K. 
took the equivalent of 197,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, while Class 2 
flour exports were equivalent to 275,- 
000 bu. 


ALLIEDS PLAN LUNCHEON 
AT CONVENTION IN K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe third annual 
luncheon sponsored by the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club in conjunction 
with the joint convention of the 
Missouri and Kansas bakers’ associa- 
tions will be held in Kansas City 
April 11. Phil A. Grau, Milwaukee, 
legal advisor for Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., will be the speaker. 

The luncheon will take place at 
noon in the ballroom of the Hotel 
President. It is one of the leading 
activities of the two-state conven- 
tion which is held each spring in 
Kansas City. Over 200 members and 
guests were present at the affair last 
year. 

Mr. Grau comes to the meeting 
with a widespread reputation as an 
author, lecturer and after-dinner 
speaker. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Red Star 
company. Topic of his speech will 
be “This Is Our America, Let’s Keep 
It So.” 

The bakers’ convention will be in 
session at the Hotel President April 
10-12. 

H. W. Morrow was the speaker 
at the March meeting of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club March 28 at the 
President Hotel. Subject of his talk 
was “Salesmanship.’’ Mr. Morrow is 
assistant district sales manager of 
the Sinclair Refining Co., Kansas 
City. 
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PILLSBURY ENTERTAINS 
100 DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS —.Approximately 
100 students enrolled in the baking 
school of the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute were guests of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., March 30. Included in the 
day’s activities were trips through 


the . company’s. Minneapolis mill, 
products control laboratory and bake- 
shop, and a visit to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

The students were guests at a 
luncheon at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, following which they assembled 
in the auditorium of the Pillsbury 
Home Service Center to hear. brief 
talks by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the company, and John P. 
Snyder, Jr., George B. Wagner, Dean 
McNeal, H. J. Patterson and E. A. 
Larson, all of the Pillsbury company. 
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N. Y. BAKERS CLUB HEARS 
OF BAKERS’ PROMOTION 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers of 
America Program was described to 
an excellent attendance at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Bakers Club of 
this city in the Belmont-Plaza Ho- 
tel March 30. The presentation was 
made by Walter Hopkins, program 
director, American Bakers Assn., and 
Jack Hunt, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
the advertising agency handling the 
program. ; 

Mr. Hopkins discussed the theme 
of “Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row,” displaying charts showing the 
decreased consumption of bakery 
goods in recent years, with the ex- 
ception of the war period. He de- 
clared, however, that the baking in- 
dustry can change the eating habits 
of the American people, and paid par- 
ticular tribute to the advertising ef- 
forts which are being done along 
this line by many allied trade com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hunt explained that both 
bread and sweet goods are empha- 
sized in the program’s advertise- 
ments. He said that by the end of 
this year there will be four field 
service men working in connection 
with the program. 

The following new members were 
elected to the Bakers Club at this 
meeting: Harold J. Bradshaw, Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc.; Richard 
C. Eisele, Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., 
and Thomas H. Pond, Seymour Pack- 
ing Co., all of New York. 

William E. Derrick, reporting for 
the golf committee, said that the first 
golf tournament of the season will be 
held at the Plandome Golf Club on 
Long Island in April. 
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Canadian February 
Flour Output Well 
Below Year Ago 


TORONTO — Wheat flour output 
from Canadian mills for February 
was 1,462,175 bbl., against 1,793,017 
bbl. .for the same month in 1948. 
This was the lowest monthly produc- 
tion during current crop year, due 
in part to a shorter working period 
in the month. 

Flour production for the first seven 
months of 1948-49 amounted to 12,- 
348,298 bbl., while for the same pe- 
riod in the previous crop year the 
amount was 14,908,592 bbl. 

Mills reporting February operations 
had a total milling capacity of 98,- 
230 bbl. per 24-hour day and over a 
24-day working period in the month 
62% was effective. 

Wheat flour exports dropped to a 
low of 644,590 bbl. for February. To- 
tal flour exported from the com- 
mencement of the crop year to the 
end of February amounted to 7,093,- 
672 bbl., compared with 8,571,681 
bbl. for the same period in 1947-48, 


April 5, 1949 


5-Year Amortization 
on Grain Storage 
Reported Adversely 


WASHINGTON — An _ unfavorable 
report on legislative proposals which 
would permit a five-year amortiza- 
tion on new grain storage facilities 
has been sent to the House Ways 
and Means Committee by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

This report, in connection with 
HR-1553 introduced in Congress by 
Rep. Thomas Martin (R., Iowa), 
notes that this proposal is patterned 
after war legislation, which was de- 
signed to encourage construction of 
war industry plants and would have 
no economic justification when the 
war ended. 

The USDA finds no parallel be- 
tween the war plant incentive and 
the current need for additional grain 
storage facilities. The USDA holds 
that there is no need to allow liber- 
alized amortization on new grain 
storage facilities, provided they are 
properly located. An adverse report 
from a government agency would in- 
dicate that the committee to which 
the bill has been referred is not like- 
ly to receive further attention. 

However, grain trade representa- 
tives say that the failure of the USDA 
to approve this incentive for new 
country storage facilities casts a sus- 
picious light on its denial that it does 
not intend to enter the storage field 
in competition with private enter- 
prise if, as claimed by the govern- 
ment, expansion of near to the farm 
storage is necessary. Or it may indi- 
cate that the government intends to 
give the cooperatives the advantage 
over private businesses through fa- 
vorable loan terms, the trade says. 
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ADDITIONAL RYE, WHEAT 
ALLOCATIONS ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental allocations, and a cor- 
rection of a previous allocation, were 
approved during the week ended 
March 25 ‘by the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

1. A previously announced alloca- 
tion of 40,000 100-lb. bags of milled 
rice to Saudi-Arabia has been cor- 
rected. The revised allocation is for 
4,000 bags. 

2. Nine thousand long tons of rye 
allocated to France for use in the 
French Zone, Germany—PMA pro- 
curement. 

3. Eleven thousand long tons of 
wheat allocated to Ireland—PMA 
procurement, 
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DULUTH NAVIGATION 
SEASON OPENS EARLY 


DULUTH — The steamer J. T. 
Hutchinson of the Buckeye Steamship 
Co., entered the Duluth ship canal 
March 27, marking the second earliest 
season opening in the history of 
head-of-the-lakes navigation. 

The steamer came from Erie, Pa., 
empty, and,departed the following 
day from the Occident elevator dock 
for Buffalo, N.Y., with a full cargo 
of 470,000. bu. wheat. 

The earliest opening at the head 
of the lakes, according to official 
records of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
was in 1942 when the steamer W. G. 
Mather entered the Duluth ship ca; 
nal March 26, 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


































MILLS AT SPOKANE - 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
a PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
B. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
» BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 









ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgEAtTtzg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & UO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 



















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 














La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota .,. and Nowhere Else 
; 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 







































































Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


BAKING — 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


GRAIN — 
Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS — 


‘Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain Byproducts 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


FOREIGN — 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


Here is your chance to 





get this great help to 
your business, while 
copies are available. 
Write now, using this 
blank for your order. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 
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looking for Facts and Figures 
about the — ' ’ 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 
: NT = WH a 
¥ yee 
3 o~ 
Z = 
The Northwestern Miller 
ALMANACK NUMBER 
Features of the 1949 edition 
are the departments, with Soon to be ready. Available to 
their own material, such as: readers of The Northwestern 
Miller, with issue of April 26, 
FLOUR— 1949, and sold separately at $1 
Packaging Laws per copy. 


This edition continues and expands the valu- 
‘ able statistical and informational service re- 
specting crops, production, regulations, etc., 
for which the Almanack has always been well 
known. The year’s important events are re- 
viewed and much valuable material is brought 
together in this one easy-to-use volume to be 
kept for reference use throughout the year. 


Che-Northwestern- Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 


Check One: 


e 


Please enter 
Northwestern Miller, 
$4.00; two years $7.00 


Send The Northwestern Miller Almanack 


only, $1.00 per copy. 


Enclosed $........... 


my subscription to The 
weekly—one year 
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Ege Price Support 
Protested by 
ABA and ARBA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture, by using a 
moving five-year average in purchas- 
ing eggs to maintain prices, is cur- 
rently adding about 3¢ per pound of 
frozen eggs to the consumer’s cost of 


' finished. baked goods, according to 


the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca in a_ resolution presented to 
Charles Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture. 

Arthur J. Ellis, Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Detroit, Mich., and chairman 
of the wholesale cake branch of the 
American Bakers Assn., in a letter 
and resolution to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, protested the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s methods in 
purchasing eggs to maintain the 90% 
of parity as required by law. In addi- 
tion, its continued purchase of dried 
eggs at prices which reflect prices to 
the farmer greatly in excess of 90% 
of parity is “costing taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars annually,” he pointed 
out. He was joined in this activity 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, which filed a similar letter 
and resolution. 


It was pointed out that historical 
seasonal variations are disappearing 
as a result of the government’s policy 
and a synthetic seasonal pattern ex- 
actly opposite to the historical and 
natural pattern is developing. Be- 
cause of higher egg production in the 
spring months, it was stated, prices 
have traditionally been relatively 
lower than in the fall months. It is 
also the time when the frozen egg 
industry customarily makes its pur- 
chases to provide the baking indus- 
try with eggs during the months of 
low production, the statement said. 

The wholesale cake branch of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
in their resolutions -requested the 
secretary to “restore to the egg pro- 
ducing industries the normal and his- 
torical seasonal price variations using 
as a base the seasonal price variations 
experienced in 1939, which is repre- 
sentative of the historical pattern, 
instead of the moving five-year aver- 
age.” 
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A. G. SCHRECK RETIRES 
FROM POST WITH SIEBEL 


CHICAGO—A. G. Schreck, vice 
president and director of laboratories 
of the J. E. Siebel Sons’ Co., retired 
from active service recently. 


F. P. Siebel, Jr., president of the 
company, announced that Mr. Schreck 
would be retained as a member of 
the organization in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. 

Mr. Schreck was honored at a com- 
pany banquet recently, commemorat- 
ing his 42nd anniversary with the 
Siebel organization. 

Mr. Schreck’s entire career in the 
baking industry has been spent with 
the Siebel organization. He came to 
the company in 1906 as a laboratory 
assistant to the founder, Dr. J. E. 
Siebel. He attended DePaul Univer- 
sity and Lewis Institute (now Illinois 
Institute of Technology), studying 
chemistry and related subjects. He 
also completed one of the earlier 
courses in fermentation at the insti- 
tute. 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








We Buy 


USED FLOUR BAGS 
Paper - Burlap - Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. O. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. ©. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS when 


you have a tough bread produc- 
tion problem and you will find the 
kind of Flour that can stand up 
to mixing and baking difficulties. 
This superior flour is milled par- 
ticularly for bakers from choicer 


wheats of proved baking value. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA +4 KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A daughter, Barbara Ann, was re- 
cently born to Mr. and Mrs. James 
T. Eames, Tamaqua, Pa. Mr. Eames 
is the owner and manager of the 
Eames Butter Krust Bakery in Tama- 
qua and treasurer of the Anthracite 
Baking Co., Inc., Shenandoah. 

i 

I. 8S. Joseph and his son Burton M. 
Joseph, feed merchants of Minne- 
apolis, were introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange by Paul 
Whitman during the week ending 
April 2. 

# 


Edward J. Grimes, vice president 
in charge of public relations, com- 
munications and traffic, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was elected president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce for the 1949-50 year. At a 
meeting of the chamber’s directors 
last week, Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was elected to the board 
by virtue of his directorship in the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

* 


John L. Neenan, engineer in the 
flour mill machinery section of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Milwaukee, has 
been confined to his home for the 
past two weeks because of illness. 

* 

Fred H. Schindler recently joined 
the sales department of Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth. He will work in the 
southeastern states. Mr. Schindler 
formerly was connected with the 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inec., Yukon, 
Okla., and previously was with Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

7 

Reuben H. Levy, president of the 
Kingston Cake Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Mrs. Levy, were hosts to 
more than 800 at a dinner last week 
marking the 25th anniversary of the 
company’s operations. 

* 


J. H. Blake, flour broker in New 
York, is handing out cigars to cele- 
brate the arrival of young Miss Nor- 
ris, weight 7 lb., March 31. Her 
mother, Mrs. William A. Norris, Jr., 
is Mr. Blake’s daughter. 


R. R. Winters, vice president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a visitor in the Kansas 
City offices of the Larabee Flour 
Mills, Co., April 1. Ellis D. English, 
executive vice president, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. English returned last week from 
a 3,000-mile trip in the South. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has an- 
nounced two promotions among At- 
lanta sales office personnel. George 
S. Davis, Jr., has been named retail 
supervisor for the local office, and 
John B. Swan, Jr., has been promoted 
to the flour resale department. 


Lloyd C. Mitchell, general man- 
ager of the Seattle division of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the organization. Other offi- 
cers elected at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors were Law- 
rence Frank, president; Theodore J. 
Van de Kamp, executive vice presi- 


dent and treasurer; Edward Mills, 
vice president, and Arthur Van de 
Kamp, secretary. 

e 

Bruce Watson has been appointed 
assistant director of public relations, 
General Foods Corp., New York. 

- 

Martin Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., 
stopped in at the Millers National 
Federation offices April 1, while Har- 
ry Howlett, general counsel for the 
International Milling Co., conferred 
March 31 with MNF staff members. 
R. S. Dickinson, president, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., was a visitor 
this week at the Chicago offices of 
the federation. 


Angel Mendez of the firm of Men- 
dez Martinez y Cia, San Juan, agent 
in Puerto Rico for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off in 
New York with his son Ramon, fol- 
lowing a visit at the home office 
of the mill. 

* 


Charles Kroft, general manager of 
the McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has returned to America after 
an extensive tour during which he 
visited most of the countries of west- 
ern Europe. He was accompanied 
throughout Europe by Walter M. 
Reif, who is a director of the McCabe 
subsidiary, Victoria Products & Grain 
(Overseas Agents), Ltd., and a mem- 
ber of the London importing firm of 
Schwarz & Co., Ltd. 

& 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Lloyd El- 
lingwood, director, Millers’ Long 
Range Program, John R. Kinsey, 
publicity director of the federation, 
and Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
were in New York April 4 to attend 
a conference on nutrition surveys in 
Newfoundland at the Hotel Biltmore 
under sponsorship of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc. 


A meeting of the managers of the 
eastern divisions of General Mills, 
Inc., was held at the Hotel Lexing- 
ton April 1. Present, in addition to 
Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the division, Buffalo, were William 


MYSTERY OF THE THOUGHTFUL 
AUTO THIEF 


MINNEAPOLIS—A long-standing 
mystery of a thoughtful automobile 
thief has been cleared up for H. J. 
Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Last November, Mr. Patter- 
son’s new sedan was stolen from a 
parking lot on a Friday. It was re- 
turned on Sunday, being thought- 
fully delivered direct to the drive- 
way of his home. Police were not 
sure that Mr. Patterson was not 
pulling their collective leg. The mys- 
tery was cleared up March 30, how- 
ever, when a 19-year-old university 
student admitted he had stolen seven 
cars since Mr. Patterson’s, returning 
them to their owners or abandoning 
them. It seems that the youthful 
thief liked to go joy-riding on week 
ends in new automobiles, 


A. Lohman, Jr., New York, L. A. C. 
Dunn, Baltimore, C. L. Green, Pitts- 
burgh, M. L. Eastwood, Boston, D. J. 
Drake, Philadelphia, and C. C. Olson, 
Syracuse. - 


Louis Baird Boucher, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Boucher, was born at 
a Minneapolis hospital March 26. 
The élder Mr. Boucher is vice presi- 
dent of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

* 

Chris Burkhardt has been appoint- 
ed general retail sales manager for 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was associated 
with the Laurel Biscuit Co. for 13 
years prior to its purchase in 1947 
by Carr-Consolidated and has been 
district manager of the area com- 
prising the Cleveland, Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh branches. 

* 


Florida still is attracting King 
Midas Flour Mills officials for vaca- 
tions. The following men from the 
Minneapolis office are in the south- 
ern state, accompanied by their 
wives: Neil Crouch, credit manager; 
H. R. McMartin, Chicago territory 
and export manager; Harry Deaver, 
grain buyer. A. L. Hale, central 
states division sales manager of 
King Midas, and Mrs. Hale, left this 
week for three weeks at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

a 

Ernest Buchow, H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., has returned to New York 
after a month’s vacation in Florida. 
Miss Florence Russ, the clerical as- 


sistant in that office, is still detained 


at home by illness. 
* 


Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, is spending 
about 10 days in Atlantic City with 
Mrs. Strisik. 

* 


The Purity Baking Co. was host to 
about 300 central Illinois grocers and 
retailers at a sales promotion meet- 
ing and banquet in Bloomington, IIL, 
March 26. Jack Lanum, Atlanta, 
Ga., a representative of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., was master of cere- 
monies. Robert Schaus and Irving 
Beehler, both of New York City, rep- 
resented the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica. George May, Bloomington, gen- 
eral sales manager of the firm, and 
Joseph F. Gauger, Decatur, presi- 
dent of Purity, addressed the bread 
sellers. 

* 


Operation flapjacks occupied 
Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Charles C. Reynolds, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, the past 
week-end. The occasion was a Ki- 
wanis Club fishing trip to Camp Lit- 
tle, Lake Texoma, where 100 Kiwan- 
ians were served some 2,000 pan- 
cakes. 

e 


V. M. Sheeley, head of the Sheeley 
Baking Co., Emporia, Kansas, for 
over 17 years, announced his retire- 
ment from the firm at a company 
dinner March 29. Mr. Sheeley will 
continue his association with the firm 
as chairman of the board. Virgil L. 
Linebarger, Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
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taken over as general manager of 
the bakery. He has been sales man- 
ager of the Betts Baking Co. at 
Hutchinson for the past 15 years. 

ec] 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., returned 
March 31 with Mrs. Hargett from 
Pasadena, Cal., where they motored 
several weeks ago for a spring vaca- 
tion. 

= 

Albert E. Tolley, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York, and more recent- 
ly consultant for Kilpatrick’s Bak- 
eries, San Francisco, has been elect- 
ed vice president and director of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

* 


Stanton Thatcher, Amarillo, for- 
merly with the General Grain Co., 
Oklahoma City, has been a recent 
guest of his father, T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, retired miller, and 
Mrs. Thatcher, for his mother’s birth- 
day. 

e 


R. D. Culberson has been named 
sales manager of the Atlanta bread 
and cake plant for American Bak- 
eries Co., according to an announce- 
ment by C. Stuart Broeman, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Culberson, 
former manager of the company’s 
cracker branch in Atlanta, will be 
succeeded by A. G. Miller, office man- 
ager of the Mobile, Ala., cracker 
branch. 

# 


R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Magill 
have returned from a two months’ 
vacation spent at Palm Springs, Cal. 

* 


C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., at- 
tended a series of meetings in West- 
ern Kansas last week and reports 
that snow banks prevailed where 
dust was moving a week previously. 
Mr. Skiver reports a keen interest 
in farm ‘and country storage im- 
provement throughout the wheat- 
producing sections of the state. 


DEATHS 


' 

Adolph Lang, 71, one of the foun- 
ders of the Bakers Mutual Coopera- 
tive Assn. of Newark, N.J., died re- 
cently at his home in Irvington. He 
came to this country from Germany 
in 1885 and after a comparatively 
short period in the baking business, 
gave most of his time to organization 
work. In addition to his activities 
with the Bakers Mutual, he.was also 
interested in the New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, the Bakers Mu- 
tual Protective Fire Insurance Co., 
the Eastern States Buying Confer- 
ence and was a director of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Publishing Co. 


Dominick A. Monticelli, Philadel- 
phia flour broker for more than 20 
years, died last week after an ill- 
ness of several months. In recent 
years he was associated with Charles 
H. Robinson in the jobbing firm of 
Monticelli & Co., Bourse Bldg. 


Eugene Crowe, one time flour job- 
ber in Buffalo, a member of the 
Crowe-Gesegnat Flour Co. and the 
Crowe Flour Co. in that city, died 
recently in Fort Worth, Texas. He 
is survived by his widow and daugh- 
ter. 
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Save Mailing 
Minutes 


-Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


ELLINWOC F MILLING CO. 
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NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


129-131 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn 21,N.Y. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 





WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 














Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 





S@ 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ee 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











* “Golden Loaf” mss00: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


















Auso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘he northwestern Miter 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


FAMILY e 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour 


BAKERS » 


CRACKERS « CAKE 
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Plans for Nationalization of British 


Flour Milling Industry Are Shelved 


LONDON — Rumors current in 
London trade circles indicate that 
the national executive of the Labor 
Party has withdrawn the recommen- 
dation for the nationalization of the 
British flour milling industry. 

Observers consider that opposition 
by the cooperative organizations, al- 
ready holders of a large stake in the 
industry, has persuaded the party 
leaders that control of the trade can 
be more efficiently managed through 
large consumer cooperative organiza- 
tions. 

The program to be presented at 
the annual conference of the party 
at Blackpool in June is understood 
to place more emphasis on the need 
for the consolidation of existing so- 
cialist legislation than on the desire 
to extend the scope of nationalized 
industries. It is possible, however, 
that this policy will be extended to 
take in certain other industries and 
in this connection the possibilities of 
the nationalization of the sugar trade 
will be debated. 

The publication of the conference 
agenda March 29 shows that there 
will be some clashes between party 
leaders, insomuch as many local 
branches wish to see the immediate 
nationalization of all basic industries, 
of which the flour trade is one, and 
the control of all agricultural distri- 
bution by means of marketing boards 


More Rain Needed 


in Europe to 
Assure Good Crops 


LONDON—A shortage of moisture 
is the keynote of current crop reports 
submitted by all European countries. 
Some rain in the Mediterranean areas 
has alleviated the position there, but 
more is required if the 1949 outturn 
is to be satisfactory. Observers con- 
sider that Europe’s net production 
this year will be considerably below 
expectations if the present conditions 
continue. 

The main sufferers at present are 
Spain and Portugal in the South and 
the central European countries in 
the East. 


Fine weather, accompanied by 
spasmodic sunshine, has enabled field 
work for the spring crops to progress 
in Britain, France, Germany and ad- 
jacent countries, although all reports 
speak of the need for more rain in 
order to allow operations to be com- 
pleted on the drier ground. The short- 
age in central Europe, which is rap- 
idly becoming acute, has already 
caused considerable damage to the 
winter crops and is now holding up 
progress in spring sowings. Some re- 
ports are exceedingly pessimistic, 
notably those from Rumania. An 
Austrian report, however, states that 
in spite of the shortage of moisture, 
the winter crops there are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

While Russian reports are, as 
usual, optimistic, there is reason to 
believe that the dry conditions have 
also affected developments there es- 
pecially in the southern part of the 
country. 

Good progress in sowing the new 
crop is reported from Australia, 
where the weather is extremely fa- 
vorable for field work. 








on the lines formulated by Lord Lu- 
cas last year. 

One militant branch urges the ex- 
ecutive to recommend the nationali- 
zation of a number of industries with- 
out paying any compensation to the 
owners and to place elected repre- 
sentatives of the workers in charge 
of each state-owned industry. The 
same branch also recommends the 
cessation of interest payments on the 
national debt. These extremist rec- 
ommendations are, however, unlikely 
to be adopted. 

Another resolution attacks the 
wholesale trade and requests that in 
view of the economic waste involved 
in the present system of the distribu- 
tion of raw materials, food and man- 
ufactured products and in order to 
utilize resources in materials and 
manpower to better advantage to re- 
duce the cost and raise the standard 
of living, the government should in- 
stitute an inquiry into wholesale dis- 
tribution methods and costs with a 
view to rationalizing the system. 

The government is also requested 
to provide all facilities for the speedy 
growth and development of the co- 
operative movement, and to recognize 
the value of cooperative methods of 
organization for dealing with prob- 
lems particularly in the spheres of 
the distributive trades and the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ BOWLING DINNER 


MINNEAPOLIS—A bowling ban- 
quet sponsored by the Baker-Allied 
Athletic Club of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis was held at 
the Pine Tavern here March 30, and 
plans for the summer golf session 
were discussed. 











PMA Exports 
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the government ownership of loan 
wheat will act as a weight over fu- 
ture market bulges and buying poli- 
cies will be geared to maintenance 
of wheat prices at or near the loan 
rate as the new crop moves. 

The PMA bought 2,270,078 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
March 25 through April 1, along with 
657,988 bu. corn, 27,354 bu. barley 
and 169,665 bu. rye. Of the wheat 
purchases,. 122,905 bu. were bought 
under price supports in the flood haz- 
ard areas, making a total of flood 
threatened wheat taken so far of 
363,342 bu. All of the barley bought 
last week was in the flood hazard 
areas, making a total of 43,331 bu. 
barley taken from such areas. A total 
of 120,275 bu. corn also has been 
purchased in flood threatened areas. 

Cumulative purchases of grains 
since July 1, 1948, are: Wheat 280,- 
446,141 bu., corn 62,490,563 bu., flour 
in wheat equivalent 28,884,826 bu., 
barley 17,225,389 bu., sorghums 12,- 
487,970, rye 4,610,904, oats 4,740,960. 

No flour was purchased by the 
PMA last week and PMA Officials 
stated that there is little prospect 
of that agency entering the flour 
market this week. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 


page 








to The Northwestern Miller by principal’ 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks; 
Mar. © Mar. Mar. Apri? 
12 19 2 

Four milis 21,877 25,703 25,283 *19,743 


*Three mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago —_ Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ot, RT eS eee ee $...@7.05 $...@6.70 * ar & $...@... $7. 25@7. 35 
Spring top patent .............. s.b@o.as owe ice oo: ;.. ss Qi 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.60@5.380 a ee o « ae 5. 85@5. 90 
Stee. CRE Ses abe ts che ccawtcine yi 5.50@5.70 eas w% @5.45 
BPCIMS GEAMGRTG ... .. cave vices ivan 5. 25@5. 68 5.40 @5.60 iat da’s - @5.35 5.80@5.85 
Spring first cle@r ...........e06. 4. — 38 6.00@5.25 ...@... --@5.15 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter family ............. 6s oe ee 6.15@6.65 - @6.75 oe Boe 
Hard winter short .............. cioos. 55 --@.. 5.00@5.35 --@65.40 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.15 @5.40 --@>... 4.95@5.20 --@5.20 5.75@5.80 
Hard winter first clear .......... --@4.40 --@... 3.55@3.75 --@4.25 5.45@5.50 
Gece Weems Gemaee e. .. wa woe oven fee. SGA Pe AE Poe A ..@5.90 Oat d * o 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.05 @6.60 --@ ... 6.65@6.75 -@5.85 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.00 @6.35 oo es cove@®@ oes a ee oy 
Soft winter straight ............. i wre --@... 5.15@5.25 --@5.00 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.45@5.75 aie Pade ees --@4.05 4.35@4.40 
Bere Tes EE. Scots aecececib.et ~--@4,05 -- @4.05 oO owe --@4.30 4.70@4.75 
ee. ns EE? eile cc nn b-se s comi ow 3.00 @3.15 -- @3.55 , oe --@3.50 3.45@3.50 
Pee, GE Fi dec dows veces’ 5.40@5.52 -- @5.25 aS eee -@6.10 -@5.54 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
NN TEE 50 eck cee Oe ce aee ed $...@7.35 $6.65@6.75 $...@ ... $6.83@6.94 $...@ 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.90@6.10 6.10@6.20 5. 95@ 6.15 5.97@6.14 6. 45@6. 60 
DTU (ORES | ks oc cvteccivdccneve eivel ros He ge 5.95@6.15 5.85@6.16 6.15@6.30 
GPE GERBER occ eset ncccccces 5.75@5.90 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.95 5.75@6.00 6.05@6.20 
og eS are eee Pee 5.25@5.60 5.654 @5. 75 5.45@5.65 4.28@5.74 5.30@5.35 
Hard winter family ............. Sis QRi gs ar ree ++-@... 6.20@7.30 
Hard winter short .............. 5.70@5.90 5. 75 sas. 85 5.90@6.15 5.69@5.75 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.50@5.70 5.65@5.75 5.60@5.75 5.55@5.59 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear .......... ecu wee . oe ony WE are er May «+ +@4.53 
Soft winter family .............% oe @ 2yy ..@ .-+ 7.37@7.40 -@ ... 6.50@7.70 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.35@5.70 «++@... 5.30@5.90 OD vr @ 
Soft winter standard ........... ---@... 5.10@5.35 ae HF a0 o@ ost sions « 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5 cs 5 wae er 1 @ ano a Sy -@4.53 
PAO. OMG SUNOS 60 400 6 Fonte vecen 4.2004. 45 4.35@4.45 oso OP ee 4.30@4. 45 4.90 @5.10 
Rye Mowr, Garke ow cece ws csccsces To ee --@... 3.54@3.95 2.90@3.10 
Durum, OTan., DUI . occ ciseccees 52306.03 sa hee oO sas -@5.79 Sw 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ....... ..-@7.00 $...@... Spring top patent{f.. $...@10.70 $11.15@11.30 
ED onan 004 e104 - @6.09 ale ition Spring second patent{ -@10.20 10.65@10.80 
Pakery grades ...... -@6.12 oe aes Spring first clearf .. -.-@ 9.10 --@ 
WON cnitgcaaticanese - @5.80 -@ .«. Spring exports§ -.@14.15 -@ 


Ontario soft winterst 9.60@ 


9.80 


-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Soft 


winter bran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 


Red 


Spring bran 


Soft 


dog 


winter bran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto ... 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 


Chicago 
ere 75@62.00 


60.00@ 61.50 
-. @6000 

- @60.00 

Buffalo 

$61.50@62.00 
59.50 @60.00 
59.50@ 60.00 
60.00 @ 60.50 


Minneapolis 
$....@59.50 
o@ ccce 
+a ees 
-. @58. 00 
.- @58.50 
--@58.50 
Philadelphia 
$69.00@70.00 
eet Teer 
65.00@ 66.90 
a FT 
66.00 @67.00 
Spring bran 


-@59.00 $.... 


-@49.25 


Kansas City St. Louis 
@ $. -@ 
56. 00@ 57. 00 -@ 
<u 67.7 75@58. 15 
‘ a -@. 
56. 50 @57.00 57.7 5@68. 75 
ee oe .@ ° 
Boston ‘Pittsburgh 
$....@69.50 $67.50@68.80 
cose Qeeye «eG ewe. 
-- @68.50 65 50 @67. 80 
« 6 <P eae 65.00@66.80 
- + @73.00 67.00@67.80 
Shorts Midds. 
@59.00 §$....@60.00 
- @52.25 -@..... 


at indicated. points: 


Ft. Worth 
Pe tin 

i Ee 
62,00@ 63.00 


62. oon 63.00 





Atlanta 
ee SES 
65. 70@67 25 





-@ 
65.70 @ 67.25 


w @ einve 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New 
New 


Omaha 
Peoria 

Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


Orleans 
York 


26, and corresponding date of 


a year ago: 





eee -—Corn—,, -—Oats——, -—-Rye—~, -—-Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
ov.\0 2,577 1,010 1,248 314 614 5 342 484 97 3 
rT 347 106 305 o% se es Se on oe ws 
vt 752 1,442 1,942 101 530 119 126 33 167 413 
état 1,572 879 5.478 3,462 394 448 467 113 472 301 
oo 23,262 7,157 8,799 405 137 139 31 2 671 1,424 
oe 5,077 5,182 80 70 149 167 10 ° 32 12 
ese 992 1,178 496 oe ‘4 es - ° ‘3 ee 
-»» 10,216 10,612 os o» es és 15 7 2 3 
ove 640 835 910 1,388 90 76 61 16 es os 
... 27,199 14,265 457 338 132 31 260 64 98 99 
oes 67 2 79 21 44 88 02 -. 2,071 4,867 
ose 3,339 2,014 1,903 1,001 597 850 825 1,047 4,311 7,072 
a. 325 3e9 725 46 3 26 oe os 23 és 
one 1,747 314 197 6 o% 5 jo 1 as 2 
oce 36,008 2,059 795 1,298 91 152 36 85 63 213 
ee 290 = 167 386 o% ee ‘ e as 40 
owe 2,016 1,241 619 192 144 5 30° 4 563 o's 

1,018 23 119 411 85 32 9 2 67 3 
re 4,292 2,573 651 577 208 545 3 o” 13 15 
vee 2,561 1,418 821 1,112 145 276 17 1 16 6 
oot 6,028 4,121 o« <« 17 ay ee — 3 
... 97,377 66,740 25,791 11,128 3,363 2,981 2,232 1,859 6,642 14,476 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
— r Chicag ~ -——Kansas City-——. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
March 28 ...... 209% 194% 189% 214 191% 191% 192% 201% 182% 182% 
March 29 ...... 209% 194% 189% 214 189% 190 191% 200% 181 181% 
March 30 ...... 211% 195% 190% 215% 191 190% 192 202% 181% 182 
March 31 ...... 211% 196 190% 215% 191% 191% 192% 202% 181% 182% 
pe ere 210% 195 189% 215% 190% 190% 191% 201% 181% 181% 
April 2 ....... 209% 195% 189% 215% 191% 191 192% 201% 181% 182 
-CORN— - RYE ¢e OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
y May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 28 . 132% 131% 125% £124 112% 112% 123% 121% 68% 63% 62% 57% 
r. 29.. 132% 131% 127% 126% 114% 114% 124 122% 68% 62% 62% 57% 
r. 36° a3 132% 128 128 116% 115% 126 124% 69% 63% 63% 58% 
Mar. 31 . 133, 132% 127 127% 115% 115% 125% 124% 69% 63% 63% 58% 
Apr. 1 . 138% 132% 126 126% 115 114% 125 123% 69 63% 62% 58 
Apr. 2 . 194, 132% 126% 126% 115% 115% 125% 123% 69% 63% 62% 58% 











ib.). 


falo 
7.35 


5.90 
5.85 
5.55 
5.80 
5.50 
5.60 
5.45 
4.40 


3.50 
5.54 


6.60 


6.20 
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1948 
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T. A. PRINTON BECOMES 
- HEAD OF NOPCO CHEMICAL 


HARRISON, N.J.—The board of 
directors of Nopco Chemical Co. has 
announced the election of Thomas A. 
Printon as president. He succeeds 
Charles P. -Gulick, one of the com- 
pany’s founders and president since 
1932. Mr. Gulick will continue as 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Printon was graduated from 
Boston College in 1917 and was in 
military service during World War I. 
He joined Nopco in 1922 as a sales- 
man and later became New England 
district manager. Shortly afterward 
he was transferred to the company’s 
Harrison office in charge of the tex- 
tile division. He was elected a direc- 
tor in 1936 and a vice president in 
1938. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELTON KILE RECOVERING 
KILEVILLE, OHIO—Elton Kile, 
Fred Kile & Son, and treasurer of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn., is making good recovery from 
a recent illness. He plans to attend 
some sessions of the Ohio House of 





Representatives, in which he repre-. 


sents Madison County, and will re- 
turn to a full schedule of attendance 
as soon a conditions permit. 





Newfoundland 





(Continued from page 9) 


intake of vitamin A between 1944 
and 1948, according to a report pre- 
sented by Dr. Norman Jolliffe, di- 
rector, Bureau of Nutrition, Depart- 
ment of Health, New York City. The 
conclusion of tests warrants the as- 
sumption that, in the four years be- 
tween the two surveys, the state of 
nutrition in Newfoundland with re- 
spect to vitamin A progressed from 
unsatisfactory to satisfactory, he said. 
Covering the effects of increased 
thiamin in the diet, he discussed phy- 
sical correction through diet in skin 
diseases and eye troubles. In particu- 
lar, he noted the decrease of listless- 
ness and apathy in Newfoundland 
children. Dr. Tisdall said that the 
calcium intake had improved, but 
this could not be reported as related 
to ascorbic acid. The ascorbic acid 
intake in Newfoundland in 1944 was 
not over 200 mgm. per day, and pos- 
sibly less than that, Dr. Tisdall noted. 
Although concentrated orange juice 
was distributed free to expectant 
and nursing mothers and infants un- 
der one year, the amount was small 
and did not appreciably increase the 
average intake. The vitamin C prob- 
lem is a real and serious one in 
Newfoundland, as the level of as- 
corbic acid in 1948 was not greatly 
increased over 1944, Dr. Tisdall said. 


Dietary Inadequacies Noted 

Continuing this discussion of Dr. 
Tisdall, Dr. Robert E. Shank, pro- 
fessor to preventive medicine, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, noted 
that “the evidence obtained by bio- 
chemical means in 1944 indicated 
poor states of nutrition in Nefound- 
land relative to a number of nutri- 
tional essentials. Most alarming were 
those changes indicating dietary in- 
adequacy of vitamin A, ascorbic acid, 
riboflavin and. thiamin.” 

‘There was marked improvement in 
1948 .in nutrition as to.vitamin A, 
riboflavin and thiamin, he said. Each 
of these vitamins was contained in 
supplements made avajlable-in en- 
richment of margarine and flour, he 
noted: Concentrations of. ascorbic 
acid in serum indicated no improve- 


ment but actually a greater preval- 
ence of low levels, he concluded, 

In a summary of observations, Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, professor of medi- 
cine, Mayo Foundation, “Rochester, 
Minn., gave the background of rea- 
sons for the enrichment program in 
the U.S. He noted some doubts of 
need in normally well-fed nations, but 
stated that Newfoundland demon- 
strated the value of enrichment which 
everyone could recognize through 
controlled scientific conditions. 

In the survey, it was noted that 
malnutrition had become much less 
conspicuous and less prevalent in 
1948 than in 1944. Furthermore, with 
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the disappearance of outward signs of 
malnutrition had gone much of the 
apathy and listlessness characteristic 
of the Newfoundland ppoulation in 
1944, he said. The quality of life had 
improved, the death rate had fallen, 
the number of deaths from tubercu- 
losis had decreased sharply, and the 
rate of stillbirths had strikingly les- 
sened, he declared. Tying this: to the 
nutritional requirements of the U:S., 
Dr. Wilder discounted prosperity and 
better food purchases, and gave cred- 
it for the Newfoundland advance to 
the enrichment of flour and corn 
meal. 

“What is good for Newfoundland 
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is good for the U.S.,” he stated, point- 
ing out that the enrichment of flour 
and corn meal “furnished together a 
relatively enormous proportion of the 
calories of the diets of the less privi- 
leged sections of population, and the 
enrichment of these with naicin, ribo- 
flavin and thiamin, as shown in New- 
foundland, provides a way of immedi- 
ately correcting the principal short- 
comings of such diets.” 

In conclusion, he noted that “de- 
ficiencies of vitamin C remain to be 
corrected, and improvements of the 
diet in respect to vitamin C and in 
other respects are undoubtedly re- 
quired.” 
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NO STAR IS T00 HIGH... 
IF YOU KEEP ON REACHING 


Since 1885, Percy Kent has consistently striven toward 


one high goal . . . supplying the milling industry with 


the highest quality container that can possibly be made. 


The result has been an unequalled record of new 
achievements .. . perfected wash-out inks... Ken-Print Bags 


... the P/K apron bag... and many other innovations. 


For at Percy Kent, reaching for that highest star of quality 


is a constant, every-day practice. 


xb Newest star in the P/K line is the P/K Apron Bag. 


You just rip the seams— it's a ready-made apron! 


Kansas City 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 


New York 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Lacking the 
terest of the preceding week, flour busi- 
ness fell off in the Southwest last week. 
Demand was slow for all types of flour 
and from all segments of the trade. Oper- 
ating schedules dropped to a low point and 
backlogs of orders were further reduced. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 33% 
of capacity, of which 10% was for ex- 
port. The percentage compared with 40% 
the previous week and 64% a year ago. 
The domestic sales volume of the week 
‘was helped by the entrance into the 
market of two or three prominent chain 
bakers. Procurement was limited to im- 
mediate needs, however, and the basis upon 


export in- 


which the sales were made was such that 
numerous mills which regularly sell these 
companies, passed the business entirely. 
Outside of this flurry, very little business 
was closed, and sales were confined to 
small lots of one or two cars for ship- 
ment in April. 

Little improvement in the price struc- 
ture came this week in spite of a forced 
advance in wheat costs. The situation was 
helped somewhat by strong nearby in- 


creases in millfeed credits. Mills are skepti- 
cal of the future price situation regard- 
ing relationships between late old-crop 
deliveries and new crop months. Last year 
new crop months required a premium over 
April, May and June deliveries, and judg- 
ing from the current trend of the market 
the price situation is heading in the same 
direction. 
Family flour 
the past week. 
er mills consisted of 


business was slower during 
Business outside of the larg 
small lots or mixed 


ears. Prices were unchanged to 25¢ sack 
higher. 

Several minor lots of flour sold to Nor- 
way comprised the only European export 
business of the week. The quantities were 
said to have been sold on the basis of 
$3.95 jutes, Gulf. Latin American activity 
was quiet. 

Kansas City flour production reached 
the lowest point of the year in the week 
ending April 2. Only ‘270,000 sacks were 


percentage of 
77% 


production 
This compares with 
a year ago. 


ground for a 
66% of capacity. 
the previous week and 84% 


Clears of all types reverted to the slow 
side of the picture last week. Some ex- 
port interest helped to move first clear 
types, but other grades were draggy. 

The following quotations are for no fur- 
ther ahead than April shipment, since 
120-day business is unheard of. Quotations, 
earlots, Kansas City, April 2, cottons: hard 


winter bakery short patent $5@5.35, stand- 





ard patent $4.95@5.20, straight $4.85@5.15; 
established brands of family flour $6.15@ 
6.65, first clears $3.55@3.75, second clears 
$3.20@3.30, 1% ash clears or higher $3@ 
3.10; soft wheat short patent $6.65@6.75, 
straight $5.15@6.25, cake flour $6.25@6.70. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
5 quiet, 7 slow, 11 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four and one 
half days last week at capacity. Domestic 
sales, confined to fill-ins, were very light 
and averagel approximately 15%. No ex- 
port sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions showed no improvement and were 
very poor. Prices were unchanged, com- 


pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Considerable inquiry was present 
but little business was accomplished. Prices 
are unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Although greater interest was 
shown by some of the larger chain bakers, 
volume of business showed no improve- 
ment for mills of this area. The only 
buying was replacement for prompt ship- 
ment. Export inquiry was lacking. Shipping 
directions are fading with the backlog, but 
combined with spot bookings permitted 50% 
operations. Prices were unchanged. 

Oklahoma City: There was only a slight 
improvement in sales, which averaged 32% 
compared with 21% a week ago and 90% 
a year ago. All bookings were in the do- 
mestic class. Operations averaged 60%, 
compared with 58% a week ago and 90% 
a year ago. Prices were approximately 
unchanged and closed as follows, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, April 
2: carlots, family short patent $5.90@6.65, 
standard patent $5.70@6.35; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.60@5.73, standard 
patent $5.50@5.63, straight grade $5.40@5.53. 
Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: One large chain baker came in 
the market last week for a moderate amount 
of flour, but aside from this, the demand 
remained at the same meager rate as in 
recent weeks. sales amounting to 10 or 15% 
of capacity and only for nearby shipment 
in small lots to cover immediate needs 
of both family and baker buyers. Opera- 
tions were hard to estimate accurately 
as some important units were shut down, 
but may have averaged 50% of capacity. 
Quotations, 100’s cottons, April 2: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.30@6.55; high 
patent $6@6.25; standard bakers Plain 
$5.50@5.70; clears $4.35@4.50, delivered 
TCP, or about unchanged compared to 
previous week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour trade in the Northwest 
still is a catch-as-catch-can affair, with the 
competition existing between plants causing 
a very unsatisfactory price situation from 
the millers’ viewpoint. A number of plants 
are losing running time because of re- 
duced order backlogs and it is reported that 
some very close prices are being quoted by 
some companies in an effort to put busi- 
ness on the books. 

Operating time of Minneapolis mills last 
week represented 53% of capacity and for 
the entire Northwest the operations totaled 
61%. A year ago at this time, the Minne- 
apolis operations were 69% and for the 
Northwest 68%. 

New sales of spring wheat flour last 
week amounted to 46% of capacity, against 
39% the previous week and 33.3% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from mills last week 
amounted to 70%, against 72% the pre- 
vious week. 

Bakery trade is limited to small lots for 
quick to 30 day shipment by all classes of 
operators. Bearish price ideas are universal 
among buyers and the competitive prices 


quoted by some mills contribute to that 
feeling. Family trade is equally as dull 
as baking. 


Quotations April 4: standard patent $5.40 
@5.60, short patent $5.50@5.70, high glu- 
ten $5.60@5.80, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5@5.25, 
second clear $4@4.75, whole wheat $5.25@ 
5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Duluth: Only a few scattered flour sales 
were reported the past week as buyers con- 
tinued bearish. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Family trade was steady, but 
export sales were again nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was little change in the 
flour market last week. Demand was still 
quiet, and business consisted of scattered 
sales of one and two cars, with an occa- 
sional larger order. Compared with the 
previous dull week, it might be said there 
was a slight improvement, but all types of 
buyers took on only current requirements. 


Directions were fair. Family flour also was 
quiet, with only scattered buying of one 
and two carlots. Deliveries slowed up a 


little. 

Quotations April 2: spring top patent 
$5.35@5.88, standard patent $5.25 @5.68, first 
clear $4.85@5.38; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.30@5.55, 95% patent 


$5.15@5.40, first clear $4.40, soft winter 
short patent $6.05@6.60, standard patent 
$5@6.35, first clear $5.45 @5.75. 


St. Louis: 
no change. 


Local 
Buyers continue 


mills report practically 
to book for 


nearby and immediate wants. However, a 
few bookings were made for 30- to 120- 
day shipment. The trade is waiting for 


developments before making any extended 
commitments. There is very little confi- 
dence on the part of buyers. There is 
good demand for the better grade of spring 


wheat clears, but other grades are not 
particularly wanted. Jobbers say outside 
of an occasional car for 30-day shipment 


the trade is sticking to the hand-to-mouth 
policy. Shipping directions are fair. Prices 
for hard and soft patents are 5@10¢ lower, 
clears 10¢ lower to 5¢ higher. Spring wheat 


patents are 5¢ lower, clears 5¢ lower to 
5¢ higher. 
Central states mills say new business is 


rather slow. Bookings consist mainly of im- 
mediate wants. However, a few cars for 
30-day shipment were placed on the books. 
No confidence is being shown by the trade. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ 
lower, clears 10¢ off to 5¢ up. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 2, in 100-Ib. 
eottons: family flour, top patent . $5.90, 
ordinary $5.05; top hard $6.75, ordinary 
$5.25: bakers flour, soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.85, cake $5.85, soft straight $5, soft 
clears $4.05; hard winter short patent $5.40, 
standard patent $5.20, clears $4.25: spring 
wheat short patent $5.45, standard 55.35, 
clears $5.15, low protein $4.05. 

Toledo: No particular change in milling 
conditions and sale of flour was reported 
last week, and it seems that nobody can 
see any good and sufficient reason for 
taking care of their requirements very 
far ahead. It looks as if the pattern of 
hand-to-mouth buying might continue for 
the rest of the crop year, as the outlook 
for the new crop is excellent, and lower 
prices are anticipated. The Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red soft wheat, 39%¢ rate points 
to New York, April 2, continues at 7¢ 
under the Chicago May future at $2.22%. 


It is not unusual to find mills in need 
of additional sales to maintain current 
rates of production, and it is rare to find 
any mill running at full capacity. 

EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Dullness continues to character- 


ize flour buying. There is no change in 
that respect from the previous week. Buy- 
ers are very cautious and content to hold 
down purchases to nearby to 30-day re- 
quirements. The mills are still operating 
on curtailed schedules making a very strong 
millfeed market. The slackness in sales 
runs through all branches of the trade. 
Retail buying continues to lag, with pros- 


pects that the Easter trade will fall con- 
siderably below that of the previous year. 
Some millers rather 
close 


Directions are fair. 


expect this situation to run until 
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to the next crop. Others are of the opin- 
ion that rundown stocks will force more 
volume buying. Exports are light. Prices 
are soft but unchanged from the preceding 
week, 

Quotations April 2,.f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $5.85@5.90, 
standard $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.80, first clear 
$5.45@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.55 
@5.60, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. 

New York: Bakers and jobbers held flour 
orders to single car bookings, in the con- 
tinued expectation that prices will go to 
lower levels. Partial coverage of April and 
May requirements by some of the larger 
bakers early in the week gave a slight 
impetus to southwestern flours and bids 
from chain bakery channels well below 
the general range kept limited activity in 
these trade circles. The remainder of the 
market was extremely dull and the sum 
of the bookings was unimpressive. 

Retail bakery sales were reported low- 
er, with resulting poor directions from job- 
bers and small bakers. Intermediate and 
larger bakeries reflected the shutdown of 
the chains in expanded production and 
shipping directions. 

Prices at the ciose of the week showed 
practically no change from the previous 
week. 


Quotations April 2: spring family flour 


$7.35, higb glutens $5.90@6.10, standard 
patents $5.75 @5.90, clears $5.25 @5.60; 
southwestern short patents $5.70 @5.90, 
standard. patents $5.50@5.70; high ratio 


cakes. $6.25@6.90, soft winter straights $5.35 


Philadelphia: The recent sinking spell in 
grain has had the effect of increasing the 
uncertainty in the minds of local flour 
buyers, and this market is at a _ virtual 
standstill as bakers remain unshaken in 
their determination to defer purchases until 
they find things more to their liking. 

There is a good bit of thinking along 
the lines that flour has not reflected the 
full measure of the dip in wheat, something 
at least partially attributable to the better 
return mills are currently enjoying from 
offal. Prices did lose about 5¢ sack, but 
have been holding at the low level with 
a noticeable firmness. 

The millfeed advance is also reflected 
in the ability of some mills to renew con- 
cessions in certain grades of flour, and 
reports say these reductions range up to 
20¢ sack from what the trade in general 
is quoting. 

However, there is no indication of these 
inducements producing the desired results 
in the way of sizable demand. One of the 
reasons for this is that the savings hinge 
upon the acceptance of prompt shipment, 
and there is an almost total absence of 
willingness to accumulate stocks beyond 
immediate needs. Bakers are indicating that 
they can afford to wait out the market with 
supplies purchased during the last sinking 
spell, but there is no indication of what 
price level they might consider attractive 
enough to cause them to desert their places 
on the sidelines. 

One of the things in their minds is the 
small takings recently by the government. 
Some say -federal authorities are suddenly 
price conscious after all the evidence to the 
contrary in the past, or else they are de- 
ferring buying until such time as it might 
be a stabilizing influence on the market. 

There was a rumor that at least one 
large baker was displaying interest in flour 
and had made a number of inquiries. How- 
ever, this may have been only an attempt 
on his part to test the strength of the 
market, because the same source was un- 
able to confirm the fact that actual book- 
ings had materialized. 

Retail bakery sales are still under the 
depressing influence of the Lenten contrac- 
tion in demand, and there is little likelihood 
of any improvement at the retail level 
until after Easter. 

Quotations April 2: spring family $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $6.10@6.20, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.65 
@5.75; hard winter short patent $5.75@ 
5.85, standard $5.65@5.75; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.10@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Most flour mill representa- 
tives calling on trade state that the past 
week was very disappointing from the sales 
angle. Thé bakers operating both large 
and small baking establishments bought 
only amounts of flour to cover their needs 
for 30-day periods, or less. They continued 
to be bearish about flour prices and re- 
fused to believe that other than a cut 
in flour prices was imminent. To main- 
tain this attitude they cited the  vari- 
ous price cuts lately announced in various 
lines, 

Hard Kansas flour sold in moderate 
amounts to several bakers during the past 
week at substantial concessions. Family 
patent sales are stated to have been at 
a low point all week as grocers and job- 
bers seem to be supplied for a 30-day 
period. Pastry and cake flour sales are 
still a puzzle as they show little increase 
over the low points of past months. Still, 
many bakers state they are experiencing 
increased sales of their sweet goods. Flour 
prices showed small declines. Directions 
are fair to good. 

Quotations April 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kan- 
sas bakery standard patent $5.55@5.59, 
medium patent $5.64@5.65, short patent 
$5.69@5.75; spring wheat standard patent 
$5.75@6, medium patent $5.80@6.06, short 
patent $5.85@6.16; clears $5.28@5.74; high 


gluten $5.97@6.14; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.83@6.94, other brands $6.20@ 
6.54; 


pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.40; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.10. . 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in a very 
narrow price range in the Boston market 
last week, although at the end of the 
week higher prices were apparent in rela- 
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tion to the action of the cash wheat mar- 
kets. 

Springs had a mid-week dip but at the 
close were unchanged, while hard winters 
showed a net gain in the week of 5¢. Soft 
wheat flours were irregular, with various 
grades showing changes ranging from 10¢ 
lower to 20¢ higher. 

Trading during the week was described 
as dull and uninteresting, with most buy- 
ers’ attitudes unchanged in regard to the 
stability of the market. Seekers of lower 
prices when forced to take on supplies 
would arrange only for immediate ship- 
ment and in any case not beyond April 
Mills, however, were not lending much en- 
couragement to bearish-minded traders as 
most offerings were at slightly higher 
quotations with apparently little disposi- 
tion to sell at concessions despite the heavy 
competition in this group. 

Quotations April 2: spring short patents 
$5.95@6.15, standards $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $5.95@6.15, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard 
winter short, patents $5.90@6.15, standards 
$5.60@5.75, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.20@ 
6.45, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.90, high ratio $6.20@6.95, family $7.37 


@7.40. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: After weeks of extremely 
poor flour sales, a slight pick-up has oc- 
curred. Prices are somewhat stronger and 
buyers are showing more active interest, 
resulting in a greater number of sales 
on all types of flour. Bookings are still 
limited to immediate and 30 day deliveries, 
with little or no booking for beyond that 
period. Bakers and jobbers are using ex- 
treme caution in their demands as most 
of them approach the end of existing con- 
tracts and inventories, and an increase in 
sales volume appears imminent. Hard win- 
ters are enjoying the greatest turnover, 
with a preference for Kansas flours, and 
northern springs are in slightly better 
demand than for some time. Midwestern 
soft winters are participating in the im- 
proved demand in a lesser degree, with 
Pacific Coast soft flours still handicapped 
by transportation costs. Cracker and cookie 
bakers are replenishing their almost ex- 
hausted stocks. Shipping directions are 
picking up again, with the increase of 
bread sales, which appears to be more 
than seasonal. Export sales are slightly 
more active, with Norway and the Italian 
Technical Delegation booking some round 
lots. Inquiries from South America are fair- 
ly active, but little business reported. 

Quotations April 2, carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: hard; winter bak- 
ery short patents $5.40@5.55, standard $5.25 
@5.40, first clear $4.20@4.50; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.95,. standard 
$5.65@5.80, first clear $5.20@5.55, high glu- 
ten $6@6.20; soft wheat short patent $5.60 
@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear $4.55 
@4.75, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, .pastry $5.90 
@6.10; all rail basis. 


Atlanta: Business has shown slight im- 
provement, but buying interest is still small 
and chiefly to cover necessary require- 
ments. The desire to hold off until the 
last minute in the belief that market 
conditions will be more favorable continues 
with all sides of the trade. The price situ- 
ation is described as “terrible.” 

There was a little spurt of buying orders 
from bakers, but this was forced. A few 
bakers covered for April and part of May 
because former commitments had vanished. 
Scattered cars of spring wheat were sold, 
interest being better than for the past 
several weeks. Everyone expects business 
to be a draggy and hand-to-mouth af- 
fair until July 1, when a general scram- 
ble for contracts is anticipated. Shipping 
directions from bakers are fair to good 
but unfilled orders are low. 

Family flour sales moved a notch upward 
in spots, but orders were placed on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis with single cars go- 
ing here and there. The seasonal demand 
for cheaper grades of flour holds but 
there is nothing unusual about it. Speci- 
fications are said to be very hard to get 
as buyers wait until the last minute to 
order out requirements. Generally stocks 
are plentiful with jobbers, and flour is not 
moving rapidly from retail shelves. 

Blenders continue to make purchases 
to meet outgo, which they report as light 
or only fair in spots. 

All prices advanced with the exception 
of family flour, which remained unchanged. 
Spring and southwestern patents moved 
up 5¢, cake 15¢, pastry 10¢ and soft and 
hard wheat clears about 20¢. 

Quotations April 2: spring high gluten 
$6.45@6.60, short patent $6.15@6.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.20, first clear $5.30@ 
5.35; hard winter short patent $5.85@6, 
standard patent $5.75@5.90, first clear $4.53; 
hard winter family flour $6.20@7.30; soft 
wheat family flour $6.50@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.53; pastry flour $5.40@5.55; 
cake flour $6.40@6.80; self-rising 12@13¢ 
sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market continued dull, 
with no upturn in sight. Domestic business 
is being done on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis, and mills in this area, which are 
geared to export demand, are running far 
behind capacity. One of the interior mills 
which operates exclusively on domestic busi- 
ness reported that it is only running on a 
five-day week, and that shipping instruc- 
tions were falling behind. Interior mills 
which operate largely on export orders 
were shutdown in several cases, and tide- 
water operations were at half capacity or 
less. Prices remained steady, with little 
change. Family patent $7, bluestem $6.09, 
bakery $6.12, pastry $5.80. 

Portland: Flour trade continued extreme- 
ly dull with mills in the Pacific North- 
west. One of the large mils in the Co- 
lumbia River area closed last week due 
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to lack, of business, while other terminal 
mills are operating only part units. Sev- 
eral interior mills are also down. No ex- 
port busi of qu developed, 
with the government giving no indication 
when it will be back in the market. Do- 
mestic buyers are working on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, booking flour two to three 
weeks ahead. Wholesale bakers and gro- 
ceries are restricting their purchases to 
nearby needs, with consumer demands re- 
ported very light. 

Quotations April 2: high gluten $6.10, all 
Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears $5.95, 
bluestem bakers $5.95, cake $6.65, pastry 
$6.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, graham 
$5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 
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@4.45, medium $4.10@4.15, dark $3.54@ 
3.95, blended $5.44@5.75, rye meal $3.80 
@3.95. 


New York: Rye values dropped to lower 
levels but without arousing any buying of 
importance. The trade had covered previ- 
ously at cheaper prices. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.20@4.45. 

Chicago: Buying of rye flour continues 
on a hand-to mouth basis, with only small 
lots being sold. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $4.05, medium $3.75, dark $3@ 
3.15. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
changed and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$4.90@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic buying seems 
to have picked up a little now that the 
upset over the removal of subsidy has 
cleared. Export bookings are as scarce as 
ever and ofly nominal shipments are being 
made to Class 2 countries. Quotations April 
2: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$10.70 bbl, seconds $10.20, bakers $10.10, 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.15 per 280- 
Ib. for shipment to end of June, Halifax 
or St. John. For export to Class 2 coun- 
tries wheat $2.22 bu. 

The sale of winter wheat flour has not 
improved as was expected with the in- 
crease in spring wheat prices, but it may 
be that biscuit manufacturers and bakers 
have stocks on hand. Quotations April 2: 
$9.60@9.80 bbl., secondhand jutes, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

Winter wheat is a little stronger this 
week but offerings are few. Quotations 
April 2: $2.10 bu., f.0.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Nothing has developed to 
change the otherwise extremely dismal ex- 
port outlook for Canadian flour moving 
from this port. A fair volume of inquiries 
are coming in from various countries around 
the Pacific, but in practically every in- 
stance the buyers are unable to secure 
the necessary dollar credits. 

It was expected that some business might 
be worked through Hong Kong for the 
South China market in view of the un- 
settled conditions in the northern part of 
the country, but so far nothing has ma- 
terialized. Manila buyers have been tak- 
ing their usual small amounts, and some 
business is going to Central and South 
America as well as to Mediterranean coun- 
tries, but the total volume is far from 
impressive. 

The advance put into effect late in 
March by millers following the bringing 
down of the Canadian budget has cur- 
tailed general domestic flour sales in this 
territory. Sales to the baking trade have 
been slow during the week, most of this 
group having either bought supplies before 
the advance or holding back to see the 
consuming public’s reaction to higher baked 
goods prices. Store sales have been hit 
to a considerable extent by the recent $2 
advance put on all hard wheat grinds. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s_ cottons, 
April 2: first patents $11.15 with small 
lots at $11.65; bakers patents $10.65. West- 
ern soft wheat flours are unchanged at 
$9.50@9.95, while Ontario grinds range 
around $13 to the trade. 


Winnipeg: Flour export sales from the 
dominion were only moderate last week, 
with 61,000 bbl. sold to the U.K. and 
44,000 bbl. in odd lot quantities to Class 
2 countries. Domestic trade in flour is on 
@ moderate scale, and supplies are mov- 
ing fairly free. Stocks of wheat in mill 
hands are ample. Quotations April 2: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.15@11.30, cottons; second pat- 
ents $10.65@10,80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.15@10.30. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Rye fiour trade is quiet, with 
buyers taking only small amounts as need- 
ed. Quotations April 4: pure white $4.05, 
medium $3.85, dark $3.55 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Buffalo: Rye flours are in light demand, 
although somewhat better than for white 
flour. The trend is easy. Supplies are am- 
ple. Quotations, f.0.b. Buffalo: white $4.70 
3% dark $3.45@3.50, medium $4.55@ 


St. Louis: Prices are steady to 20¢ off. 
Sales and shipping instructions are fair. 
Pure white $4.30, medium $4.25, dark $3.50, 
rye meal $4. 

Philadelphia: Prevailing prices in the 
local rye market are holding above where 
many in the trade last purchased so that 
recent small price cuts have not provided 
any pick-up in activity. The story is that 
@ good many bakers are well supplied for 
present needs and are additionally reluctant 
to stockpile in the face of approaching 
warmer weather. The April 2 quotation on 
rye white of $4.35@4.45 was 5¢ under that 
of the week previous. 

: Pure dark rye $5, white rye 
$6.35. 

Pittsburgh: Extremely dull business pre- 
vailed in the local rye flour market. Blended 
rye flour, although higher priced, is in the 
fore in rye flour sales when any are made. 
Prices show little change, and prices do not 
seem to influence rye flour buying. Only 
when urgently needed by either broker or 
bakers are any sales made, and then prompt 
shipments are designated. Rye flour, fancy 
white, No. 1, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.30 


Toronto-Montreal: There is no interest in 
these products. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal, with sales falling 
off slightly due to warmer weather. Export 
trade is scattered and made up of small 
varying amounts. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.39 April 4; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-o0z. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 24, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,249 ee 218 128 
Churchill ....... 100 we oe oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 


- 33,198 3,216 1,328 4,333 





VRCOES cc ccsacs 169 ss 61 987 
TOMS. owvceices 37,716 3,216 1,607 5,449 
Year ago ..... 22,879 1,516 9,301 12,719 


Receipts during week ending March 24: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,998 216 329 447 
Pacific seaboard. 2,429 oe 50 23 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROTE. cc cccssc 23 és 26 19 





Totals ........ 5,449 216 405 488 
Shipments during week ending March 24: 





Sree os oom 89 2 493 291 
Milled or 

processed ... we a 38 31 

Pacific seaboard— 
See 1,391 oe oe ee 
eS ee 25 os 76 2 
Other terminals* . 22 «> 31 64 
CO ae 1,527 2 638 389 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 24, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..116,251 11,911 38,871 34,362 


Pacific seaboard. 33,025 . 1,505 324 
Churchill ....... 4,468 nr is “3% 
Other terminals* §21 2 528 1,949 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 24, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,709 9,503 41,615 34,387 


Pacific seaboard. 30,275 ++ 2,038 330 
Churchill ....... 5,314 o« 1 oe 
Other terminals* 470 4 653 1,325 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 26 and 
April 2: 


March 26 April 2 
$54.50@ 55.00 $.... who 
47.35@ 47.50 @ *52.75 
+++-@*42.00 @*44.00 
- »@*39.00 @ *40.40 


37.00@ 38.25 37.75@ 38.75 
36.00@ 37.50 36.50@ 37.50 
Soe sce 


$....@ 54.50 $....@ 
----@*52.50 54.75@ 
50.00@ 50.75 52.00@ 52.25 
46.00@ 48.00 48.50@ 
42.00@ 43.00 43.50@ 45.25 





August ....... 40.50@ 42.50 41.50@ 43.75 

September P oee-@ ..+- 41.25@ 43.25 

Sales (tons) .. 960 600 
*Sale. ‘ 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S: 
at the close of the week ending March 26, 
1949, and March 27, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


-American— -—in bond—, 

March Magch March March 

26, 27, ° 27, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

WRG oes 00d 122,255 71.655 412 2,646 

GOR isc codes 26,944 11,924 aes é¥e 

eer 4,146 3,710 976 6 
Be ewade tan 2,272 1,967 1,094 


Barley ...... 10,719 16,870 ‘161 "30 
Soybeans .... 7.724 8,209 nt iad 
Stocks of U.S. bonded*grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets March 26 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (132,000) bu.; 
corn, 1,206,000 (311,000); oats, none (none); 
rye, none (63,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
o 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 















Flom 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

© UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 


' 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


os Bee 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


























WANT ADS 

















v v 4 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum, Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cush with order. 


v v v 





| HELP WANTED 
v: 


WANTED 


FLOUR BROKER — CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN OHIO—ALSO BALTIMORE 
By individual competitive quality spring 
wheat mill. Answers confidential 
Address 10263, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN, 
flour and feed; mixed cars, straight cars 
family flour, pool cars and straight cars, 
bakery trade, New York State. 30 years’ 
experience. Address 10205, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 











BAKERIES FOR SALE 


v Se NE ER a SL A 








BAKERY IN PROGRESSIVE TOWN, RE- 
tail (wholesale if you wish). Includes 
business, remodeled 44x85 front brick 
building, newly equipped and with leased 
income store. A good investment. $26,000 

$15,000 down; or business equipped $12,- 
000—$8,000 down. Paras, 401 E. Main, 
Hartford, Mich., Ph. 121. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 








FOR SALE — ONE FISH REVOLVING 
Tray Gas Fired Oven. Tray size, 26”x132”. 
Floor space, 11'6"x14'3". Direct or indi- 
rect heat. Approved safety appliances. 
Oven in use. Selling as is for quick sale 
at $700. Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, Il. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
quéstionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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1949 Crop Flaxseed Support 
Price Set at $3.99 Bu., Mpls. 


WASHINGTON—Price support at 
$3.99 bu., Minneapolis basis, for No. 
1 1949 crop flaxseed, to reflect 90% 
of the farm parity price as of April 
1, 1949, was announced March 30 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Support for the 1948 crop was $6 bu., 
Minneapolis basis. 

The support price at Duluth, Chi- 
cago and Portland, Ore., will be same 
as at Minneapolis. The support at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will 
be $4.15; at Fredonia, Kansas, it will 
be $3.74, and at Corpus Christi and 
Houston, Texas, $3.69. In determining 
county support prices, the actual cost 
of freight and handling charges will 
be deducted from the applicable ter- 
minal price. 

Last year’s price support was at a 
high level to induce a production 
large enough to take care of domes- 
tic requirements. Both acreage and 
production were increased, and the 
crop was a record 52,533,000 bu. 

Officials stated that because a 
large part of the 1948 production will 
be available in addition to the 1949 
crop, the department has suggested 
to farmers a goal of 3,026,000 planted 
acres, to produce 26,700,000 bu. flax- 
seed in 1949. This would be about 
one third less than the actual planted 
acreage in 1948, but 30% above the 
prewar 1937-41 acreage. 

As of March 1, 1949, farmers re- 
ported to the department their in- 
tentions to plant 4,713,000 acres to 
flaxseed this year, or approximately 
56% above the goal. With average 
yields, this would produce a crop of 
about 41,500,000 bu. 

Officials reemphasized that the 
suggested goal of 26,700,000 bu., 
together with anticipated carry-over 
stocks, would be ample to meet do- 
mestic requirements. They urged 
farmers to reduce acreage in line 
with the suggested goal, pointing 
out that this year there will be no 
open-market purchase programs 
(outside of specified Texas counties) 
or processor contracts as was the 
case in 1948. : 

Prices will be supported by means 
of (1) farm stored and warehouse 
loans to producers, (2) purchase 
agreements to producers, and (3) 
purchases only, at applicable support 
prices, from producers in 32 desig- 
nated Texas counties where local 
conditions make storage impractical. 
The Texas counties are: Aransas, 


Atascosa, Bee, Boxer, Blanco, Cald-. 


well, Calhoun, Cameron, Comal, De- 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 


1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 


Witt, Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, 
Hays, Jackson, Jim Wells, Karnes, 
Kleberg, Lavaca, Lee, Live Oak, Mat- 
agorda, Medina, Nueces, Refugio, 
San Patrico, Travis, Victoria, Whar- 
ton, Willacy, Wilson _and Zavala. 

Loans and purchase agreements 
will be available to producers, from 
time of harvest through Oct. 31, 
1949, in Arizona, California, and the 
Texas counties which are not desig- 
nated as purchase counties; and 
through Jan. 31, 1950, in all other 
states. Purchases will be made in the 
designated Texas counties from har- 
vest through July 31, 1949. 


Loans will mature on demand, but 
not later than Jan. 31, 1950, for 
Arizona, California, and Texas flax- 
seed, and not later than April 30, 
1950, for all other states. Delivery 
dates of purchase agreement flaxseed 
will be after the maturity dates for 
loans. 


The support price for No. 2 flax- 
seed will be 5¢ bu. less than the 
support price for No. 1. No, support 
price will be available for flaxseed 
which does not grade U.S. No. 1 or 2. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. W. H. DOW, 52, NOTED 
CHEMIST, DIES IN CRASH 


LONDON, ONT.—Dr. Willard H. 
Dow, president and chairman of the 
board, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich:, was killed March 31 near here 
in the crash of his private plane. 
Mr. Dow was on his way to Boston 
when the crash occurred, also killing 
his wife and three other persons. 


Dr. Dow, one of the nation’s fore- 
most chemists, had been president of 
Dow Chemical since 1930. He suc- 
ceeded to that position at 33 on the 
death of his father, Dr. Herbert H. 
Dow, who founded the business in 
1897. 


He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1919, and held a 
number of honorary 4d *"He 
served as a member of the Chemical 
Advisory Committee, Army and Na- 
vy Munitions Board and was a mem- 
ber of the Chemical Warfare Service 
Advisory Board. Dr. Dow served 
with the regular army in the First 
World War. 

Before World War II, Dr. Dow 
personally boosted the production 
and use of the light metal magne- 
sium and endeavored without suc- 
cess before the war to impress the 
armed forces with its importance. 
Nevertheless, Dow Chemical built a 
large plant with its own funds. As 
a result of this foresight the com- 
pany produced nearly all the mag- 


nesium actually used by the nation © 


in incendiary bombs and in airplanes 
during the war. 


SS SO 


PHONE GRAND 1554 


April 5, 1949 


G. R. Forrester 


G. R. FORRESTER, 64, DIES 
AFTER LENGTHY ILLNESS 


TOLEDO—George Redmond For- 
rester, 64, former president of the 
Board of Trade and founder of the 
Forrester Grain Co. here, died at his 
home March 28. Mr. Forrester had 
not been active in his business since 
1947, because of a lengthy illness. 

A native of Delta, Ohio, Mr. For- 
rester entered the grain business in 
1904 when he became affiliated with 
an elevator at Metamora, Ohio. In 
1909 he became general manager of 
the Pilliod» Milling Co., Swanton, 
Ohio. He remained with that com- 
pany until joining Kasco Mills, Inc., 
in the early 1920’s. Later he was em- 
ployed by the Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor. 

In 1931 Mr. Forrester established 
the G. R. Forrester Co. Two years 
later he was joined by his son, 
George J., who became a partner 
in 1940. In 1946 another son, Robert 
J., joined the firm, which was then 
incorporated as the Forrester Grain 
Co. 

Mr. Forrester was elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Trade 
in 1940 and was reelected for a sec- 
ond term. He was a member of the 
organization’s board of directors for 
15 years, and in 1948 was; voted an 
honorary life membership in the 
board. He was a member of the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce and 
many grain dealer associations 
throughout the country. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary, 
four sons and a daughter. 

Active pallbearers were Ted Ger- 
ken, John M. Hauck, J. W. Herman, 
Leo McKeown, W. R. Timbers and 
J. Frank Tynan. 

Honorary pallbearers were D. L. 
Norby, Howard Youngs, A. E. 
Schultz, P. A. Keir, L. J. Schuster, 
W. A. Applegate, P. M. Barnes, O. 
E. M. Keller, A. E. Hoffman, J. A. 
Brown, A. A. Bame, P. A. Atkinson, 
S. L. Rice, H. H. Hanson, John Lus- 
combe, H. R. DeVore, Julius Yeager, 
J. H. Scharf, Howard McNerney, R. 
G. Burnor, E. J. Barry, T. J. Cusic 
and J. P. Galvin. 

-_— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bonded Grain in the United States 
* Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, March. 26, 1949 (0000's 
omitted): 

Wheat. .Oats Rye. Barl’y 

Baltimore 412 en ree ‘a 
Buffalo os 942 735 
Chicago as o. 160 


Milwaukee 


ee 0 $1 
New York es 34 


1,026 895.81 


Totals 412 
Previous week .. 498 
March 27, 1948 .. 


1,226 


1,102 169 
2,455 6 oe on 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

W. J. and B. Scott have filed dec- 
laration of their partnership in the 
business of the Pacific Coast Bak- 
eries, 2922 W. 4th Ave., Vancouver. 

The Real Dutch Bakery Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with author- 
ized capitalization of $40,000. Regis- 
tered offices of the firm are located 
at 620 Rogers Bldg., 470 Granville 
St., Vancouver, and they will engage 
in the bakery business. 

Cecil and Boyd Traxler have opened 
a new bakery at Burns Lake. Ovens 
and other equipment have been in- 
stalled and a retail store will be 
operated. 


CALIFORNIA 


Robert L. and Barbara St. Clair 
have opened a doughnut shop at 4116 
Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The partnership of Francis M. 
Piper, Rachel and Frank X. Epple 
has sold the Valley Baking Co. in 
Fresno to Agnes Saghatelian. 

Ben M. O’Neal and Joseph F. Staf- 
ford have entered into a partnership 
and are engaged in a wholesale dough- 
nut business located at 400 E. Ana- 
heim Ave., Long Beach. 

Clifton A. Hix sold his Polly Ann 
Bakery, 1021 S. Pacific Ave., San 
Pedro, to Harry A. and Ralph B. 
Burke. 

William Egerer recently sold his 
Egerer Bakery, 407 Pacific Coast 
Highway, Hermosa Beach, to John D. 
Edmonds. 

Arthur N. Gordon has disposed of 
the Tender Rich Bakery, 3606 N. Ver- 
dugo Road, Glendale. The business 
was purchased by Joseph S. Ten- 
derick. 

Sol Kahn has opened his new bak- 
ery business and candy store at 5980 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Frank W. DeFord recently sold the 
DeFord’s Donut Shop, 2638 Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles, to Henry Wishner. 


COLORADO 


Ernest Reid has taken over the 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop at 404 N. 
Main St., Pueblo. 

A new pastry shop has been opened 
at 463 S. Broadway in Denver by 
Joseph B. and Viola V. Benjamin. 

Mrs. D. M. Donohoe has opened a 
retail bakery in Walden. 

Elwood Ziegler has purchased the 
Kliss Bakery, 4956 E. Colfax Ave., 
Denver, which was formerly operated 
by Eddie Goodson. The new owner 
will be assisted in the shop operation 
by his brother, Ed Ziegler, formerly 
plant superintendent at the Gus But- 
ter Made Bake Shop, Denver. 

Mrs. Grace Moore has opened a 
bakery at 1232 N. Franklin St. in 
Colorado Springs. 

Voss Bros. Bakeries, operated by 
Fred and John Voss, have established 
a new branch retail outlet at 625 15th 
St. in Denver. 

George Clements, who has operated 
a bakery for some time in Denver, 
has taken over the American Beauty 
Bakery at 35th and Navajo. He has 
remodeled the plant, installed new 
machinery and equipment and will 
specialize on all types of bakery prod- 
ucts for eating establishments. 


FLORIDA 


The Dainty Bake Shop, Sarasota, 
has been opened at 119 E. Sixth St. 
Owners and operators are R. F. 


Traeger and R. E. Andresen, both 
of Chicago. 

The Famous Bakery, West Palm 
Beach, featuring a line of Jewish 
breads, has moved from Miami to 
527 Clematis Ave. 5 , 

Several new bakeries have been 
opened in the Miami area: Irene’s, 
3701 W. Flagler St.; the L. & V. Pas- 


try Shop, 200 N.E. 1st Ave., and two 
outlets for the Cushman Baking Co. 

The New York Pastry Shop has re- 
located and is now at S.W. Clematis 
St., and the Dixie Highway, West 
Palm Beach. 

Charles W. Klein has named his 
new establishment in St. Augustine 
Aunt Martha’s Bakery. 





ILLINOIS 


Sobery’s Tasty Pastry Shop has 
opened for business at Carbondale, 
under the management of Frederic A. 
Sobery. The firm will feature German 
and French pastries and Mr. Sobery 
said the shop also will do custom bak- 
ing. Mr. Sobery moved to Carbon- 














Tuose of your consumers who demand whole 
wheat bread—and those who buy occasionally for variety or preference — 
offer a profitable volume of whole wheat products in most markets. 

You can better your share of this profitable volume with the finer flavored loaves 
of better eating quality you get with COMMANDER-LARABEE whole wheat flours. 

Ask your COMMANDER-LARABEE representative about these special whole 
wheat flours, milled by specialists in “Bakers Flours”. And remember to include 
some whole wheat with your next order for COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours.” 


ander-Larabee Milling Company 





General Ofices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kensas City 
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COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalc 
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dale from St. Louis, where he had 
considerable bakery experience. 

Howard Hobart and L. S. Hobart, 
brothers, have purchased a building 
at Carthage, and will open a Downey- 
Flakes doughnut shop. 


INDIANA 


The partnership of the Middlebury 
(Ind.) Bakery formed by Ray Gar- 
man and Morris Buchtel, has been 
dissolved, with the Goshen Baking 
Co. of Goshen and the Foultz Bakery 
of Lagrange buying the equipment 
and the bakery routes. They had 
leased the bakery three years ago 
from Arthur Buchtel, South Bend. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IOWA 
Fairway Stores, Inc., of Mason City, 
has established a bakery in its store. 
This is the second bakery started by 
the grocery firm of Boone, Iowa. 
The first was at Perry, Iowa. 


KANSAS 
Tate’s Bakery, Sabetha, had open 
house at its new luncheonette in con- 
junction with its bakery business. The 
new luncheonette will feature Tate’s 
pastries, home made soups and chili, 

sandwiches and salads. 
Eddie Neuburger has purchased the 
interests of Arthur Neuburger in the 


Ellis (Kansas) Bakery and has taken 
possession of the business. The bak- 
ery was redecorated and remodeled, 
and some new equipment installed. 
Mr. Neuburger has had several years’ 
experience as a baker, and will do 
the baking for the company. Assist- 
ing him are Bernard Walle and Ar- 
nold Neuburger. He is featuring 2 
complete line of bakery products. 


NEBRASKA 
Leroy Spoering recently purchased 
a retarding box for his bakery at 
Bassett. 
Smitty’s Pastry Shop at Fairbury 
has a new dough sheeter, according 
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Winthrep-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF |RON— 


Has been accepted by: the Baking Industry— 
many billion loaves of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. — 


3 Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
potencies of all required nutrients accurately, 
easily and economically. 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; AS- 
SURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM EN- 


VOUR DOUGH 


WITH 


BETS 


THE ORIGINAL BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLET 


CONTAINING 


FERROUS SULFATE 


The HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE Form of 


AND 


It’s the Iron that’s Assimilated that's Impoftant! 


| New and improved B-E-T-S provides every baker with 


an easy, accurate and economical method of enriching 
dough to recommended potencies of all required nu- 
trients . . . with the added feature of Iron in the form 
of Ferrous Sulfate. And Ferrous Sulfate is recognized 
by medical authorities as one of the most readily 
absorbed and utilized forms of Iron. 

Let us add your bakery to the thousands now on 
our standing order list. You’ll automatically receive 
B-E-T-S to meet your production schedule and you'll 
keep your inventory down. 


1826-A 








your bakery. 


powerful germicide, to sanitize 


Specify to your flavor supplier 
General Drug ZIMCO® 


Brand of 
pure Lignin Vanillin CP. U.S.P. 











Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portiand (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta, 
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to M. W. Smith, owner and operator. 

A. E. Furtak of Crawford has a 
new building for his bakeshop. He has 
installed completely new equipment. 

Your Bakery at Hartington, owned 
and operated by A. J. Heimes, has 
all new equipment in a new bake- 
shop building. 

Kearney’s “Jay’s Food Shop” has 
installed a new bakery with a com- 
plete set of new equipment. 

John Farber of Valentine has.a 
new bakery and equipment. 


NEW YORK 

A business name has, been filed. in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Phil’s Bakery, Springville, by Foulk- 
rod Phillips. 

The Antonina Biscuit Co. has been 
established at 137 Rhode Island St., 
Buffalo, by Theodore Hemlock. 

Mary Belle Pastry Shoppes has 
been established at 816 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, by Florian Burczynski, 
Alphonse Burczynski and Eugenia E. 
Carney. 

The Jay Bee Bakeries has been 
established at 179 Stanislaus St., 
Buffalo. Principals are Florian and 
Alphons Burezynski and Eugenia E. 
Wojciechowski. 

A baked goods department will be 
installed in the Neisner Bros. store 
in Rochester as part of an expansion 
program which will make this unit 
the largest in the Neisner chain. 


OHIO 


Fischer’s Bakery, Inc., Cincinnati, 
is building an addition to its plant, 
100x40 ft., to house washing equip- 
ment and a new doughnut production 
department. Construction is expected 
to be completed in June. 


-OKLAHOMA 


The Copeland Bakery, Woodward, 
owned by George Copeland, has 
closed. ; 

O. L. Sims, owner of‘the Waurika 
(Okla.) Bakery, has announced its 
sale to Earl Morey, Woodward. 

Dick’s Bakery, El Reno, has closed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Slaves Recipes Co. of Charles- 
ton was granted a charter of incor- 
poration recently to manufacture and 
sell candies, cakes and’ cookies. Archi- 
bald Furtwangler will ‘act as presi- 
dent.with a capital stock of $5,000. 


TEXAS 


The Butter Cream Baking Co. of 
Amarillo has filed incorporation pa- 
pers with the secretary of state. 
Capital stock of the company was 
listed as $9,000 and incorporators as 
B. R. Critchfield, Dave Margolis and 
Janet H. Critchfield. 

The Lufkin Baking Co. was char- 
tered in Lufkin recently by R. G:~ 
Hartson, Mrs. Margie Hartson and 
O. E. Lock with $21,350 capital stock. 


UTAH 


Stewart C. Campbell recently 
opened the new Old-Time English 
Muffin Co. baking plant in Layton. 
The new firm, which manufactures 
muffins under the formula of Fos- 
ter’s in San Francisco, plans state- 
wide distribution of its muffin prod- 
ucts to restaurants, groceries and 
drug store soda fountains. 


VIRGINIA 

The Pastry Shop of Danville, Inc., 
with maximum authorized capital 
stock of $50,000, has been formed 
here to manufacture and sell at 
wholesale and retail food products, 
including pastries, pies, cakes, bread 
and related products. W. H. Hall of 
Danville is president. 
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When we say we are milling flour that gives 
the finest baking performance, we know 
whereof we speak. The final test of any flour 
is its bakeshop performance, and in our mod- 
ern baking laboratory all Shellabarger flours 
meet this test before shipment. Our bakery 
service department, in charge of a well-known 
bakery engineer, has the technical knowledge 


_ of what is required to produce the right re- 
.sults in your bakery. Ewery sack is milled 


strictly to these high quality standards. That’s 
why Shellabarger flours produce such uni- 


_.. formly fine loaves. 





NEW LITERATURE 


Factory Painting 


The American-Marietta Co.’s new 
volume, “Plan Before You Paint Your 
Plant,” for plant superintendents, 
maintenance engineers, purchasing 
agents, industrial architects, painting 
foremen, even the layman, has been 
published as a guide to planning a 
scientific industrial color system. 

A feature of the booklet is a Dial- 
A-Tone color selector, an ingenious 
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device which makes color selection 
easy. By working the dial, 108 tested 
color combinations can be viewed. 

Paint chips inside the back cover 
show “Valdura” ceiling, wall and 
dado finishes which are said to give 
permanence and correct hues to a 
planned painting program. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Valdura division, 
American-Marietta .Co., 43 E. Ohio, 
Chicago. 


Conveyor Bulletin 


A pre-engineered horizontal power 
belt conveyor, tradenamed ‘“Power- 
Veyor,” the. latest addition to the 


“Rapistan” line of material handling 
equipment, is described and illus- 
trated in a new four-page bulletin 
just issued by the Rapids-Standard 
Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A page in the new bulletin illus- 
trates and describes the construction 
of the conveyor, and copy points out 
that the unit, once assembled, may 
be changed to either a longer or 
shorter unit by removal or addition 
of gravity sections and belting. 

Also contained in the literature 
piece is a panel showing various 
types of motors available to power 
the conveying unit, a description of 
the type of belt used, information on 


Those bakers who want day to day uniformity in their flour are 
the typical customers for REX and CHARM. Careful wheat 


selection, skillful milling in one of the nation’s finest mills and 


always watchful laboratory control .. . these factors make that 


uniformity. And behind them stands the spirit and tradition of 


highest quality that has been the characteristic of the products 


of this company for over half a century. 
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pulleys and bearings, and line draw- 
ings illustrating the entire unit and 
its channel types. 

Copies of the bulletin, DT-48, may 
be obtained by writing to the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc., Dept. D-21, 342 
Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Duplex Bread Packaging 
Explained 


A booklet recently released by the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, explains all the necessary 
steps needed in producing the “Du- 
plex Bread Package.” 


Photographs of duplex installations 
are shown, together with illustrations 
of the wide variety of duplex bread 
packages now on the market. Besides 
conventional white bread, duplex- 
equipped bakers can wrap several 
combinations of breads—white-whole 
wheat; rye-pumpernickel; white-rai- 
sin; whole wheat-pumpernickel, etc., 
the company points out. With duplex 
equipment, wax or cellulose wraps 
may be combined in numerous ways 
to create eye-appealing packages. 


A diagram of duplex operation 
shows how a regular loaf is sliced 
and separated into two equal halves, 
then how both halves are individually 
wrapped simultaneously. 


Also included in the brochure is 
information on loaf sizes, tear strip 
and slicer separating devices and in- 
stallation time required. Those inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of AMF’s 
new folder may write for DM-559 to 
the Bakery Division, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
notice of opposition. 

SPEE-D-MIX—Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; pie crust mix. Use claimed since 
Jan. 18, 1936. 

DRIFTED SNOW—General Mills, Ine., 
Wilmington, Del.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since March, 1885. 

RUBE’S—Lucian F. Ellis, doing business 
as Rube’s Food Products Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; pie crust mix. Use claimed since 
March 1, 1943. 

KLINE’S—Kline’s Prepared Foods, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla.; prepared pie crust mix. Use 
claimed since July 19, 1933. 

BISCUIT BAKER — Bewley Millis, Fort 
Worth, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1937. 

HOM-ART—Homart Foods, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; prepared dry mixes for baking rolls. 
Use claimed since July 1, 1947. 

GILSTER’'S BEST —Gilster Milling Co., 
Steeleville and Chester, Ill.; soft wheat flour. 
Use claimed since February, 1907. 

LOMICO—Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
lll.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 1923. 

MORTEN’S BEST—Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co. doing business as Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1939. 

CHICKASHA—Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; hard wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Jan. 16, 1915. 

BLAIR’S BEST—Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
July 19, 1929. 

FLYING TIGERS — The Flying Tigers 
(American Volunteer Group- Chinese Air 
Force), Inc., New York, N.Y.; cereal break- 
fast food. Use claimed since July 8, 1945. 

WHITE PUFF—Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Co. Somerville, Mass.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Noy. 25, 1914. 

A&P BREAD—The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York, N.Y.; bread. Use 
claimed since May 20, 1936. 

STARLETS—Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va.; cookies. Use claimed since 
Dec. 18, 1946. 

DELFT—Holliand - American Wafer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; sugar wafers. Use 
claimed since Oct. 31, 1947. 

POP-ETTES—Mother Hubbard Distribu- 
tors, Inc., New York, N.Y.; baked product, 
namely croutons composed of eggs, short- 
ening, flour and salt. Use claimed since 
March 28, 1946. 

‘SILVERTOWN — Silvertown Biscuit Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; cookies. Use claiméd since 
Oct. 25, 1946. 

a Ghee oo Industries, Inc., Zion, 


cookies. Use claimed since Sept. 13, 
1948. 
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Our bakery customers keep right on buying 
POLAR BEAR because they know its excep- 
tionally good baking value through their own 
experience. We serve them faithfully by never 
letting down on POLAR BEAR quality. We 
will be happy to serve others on this same 
basis. 


Founded by é ¥ : Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 


The NEW ERA ~ MILLING” COMPAN 


== ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Top Quality Flour 
like PAGE’S is al- 
ways a Bargain. 
Backed by exception- 
al plant location and 
large wheat storage 
facilities. 


THE THOMAS PAGE ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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How long cank 


3 Quite a while, if he has the time . . . the record’s 
70 days, 23 hours, 33 minutes. 

But in this baking business of yours, there’s no 
time for “‘just sitting.”” The profits go to the man 
who’s always improving products and selling ideas 
. . . keeping up on new production methods that 
may cut costs. ad \ 

__ Your Russell-Miller Milling Co.’salesman often a ¥, 
can help you do all three. He has the world’s finest -s . 
flours for every type of baking. He has display and 
sales suggestions. At his disposal are information GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
on new production routines, and the services of the 

*Russell-Miller laboratory—one of the world’s fore- 
most. 

Many bakers in many cities are profiting by 
using their Russell-Miller salesman and the services 
at his command. How long before you'll be doing 
so, too? 








VW atch this publication for the announcement of the 
= winners of the $5,000 contest sponsored by 
we THE RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
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Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ......... ° 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............... . 
We ee ee Seb oe Vee eRvececctceres 
VORBE BETIIOR Ge. cccsisccccccesvccceve 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............55+05 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .......... coe 
Wamego Milling Co. ...........+. eeeecce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........... eave 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .......... . 
Weber Flour Mills Co.............+.4. eeee 
Western Assurance Co. .......-.see00s 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ...... oseaweavess 
Western Star Mill Co.........-.seee0e- 
OD: GO MN. « o i'0 6 bib 00645 o 6d bd00e coeeve 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............+. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co................ 
Wiper, GUE, GG «ven sscdec cccccccces 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ..........-...6. 
WHIGGMOUIS, PIER, PEs occ hs cs odinveccvce 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc..............45. 
Well. BEERS Gis coves ccccceveccess @eee 
Weems BER Gis. TAGs i ccsccccciccecs 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








ba Be of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


I 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Burean 








Stannard, Collins & Co............. noes 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ..... cc ccccccene 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ cee eecccees 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT. ADS 


ocd... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














lakes Perfect 
ocessing, loo 

















Some children want more 


than colored eggs for Easter 


@® THE SPASTIC CHILD who longs to feed himself with- 
out help... 


ry. “~ 
@ THE 
= 


@ THE HIT-AND-RUN VICTIM so desperate to walk 
and run again... 


DEAF CHILD who struggles to learn to talk... 


what would they like the Easter bunny to bring them? 


They want a chance. A chance to play like other children, to go to 
school like other children, to grow up strong and useful like other 
children. And they can have that chance—all 8 million of America’s 
handicapped children—if people like you buy enough Easter seals. 


The Easter Seal drive is sponsored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., whose national goal for 1949 is 
$6,500,000. All but a small proportion of the money raised stays with 


the state societies for direct service. It goes to help handicapped 
youngsters of all ages, all creeds, all races. 


Buy your Easter Seals now. Put one on every envelope before mailing. 
And it may make your own Easter a little happier if you keep this 
thought in mind. The child your Easter Seal money helps this year 
may want nothing at all next year—except some colored eggs. 





